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Short Stories 
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Such outstanding modern writers as Stephen Vincent 
Benét, MacKinlay Kantor, Ben Ames Williams, and 
Pear] Buck are represented in this superior collection of 
stories for the high school student. Dealing with prob- 
lems of school, family, and community life they have 
particular meaning for the young people of today. 
Thought-provoking questions preceding each selection 
enable the student to read for maximum benefit. 
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The past is deftly and convincingly recreated in this absorbing 
story of a young silversmith’s apprentice and his part in the 
American Revolution. The Student's Edition features an au- 
thor’s introduction, study equipment by Ruth M. Stauffer, and 
handsome illustrations by Lynd Ward. 
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Students see a reason 
for getting somewhere in English— ™" 
and do get places, with 


by Philip Burnham 


With these down-to-earth grammar-composition texts students 
see the importance of good, everyday English; see why they need 
to learn to write as well as they talk, talk as well as they can. 


With Basic Composition, students 


@ learn by example, one skill at a time, 20 ways of improving their sen- 
tences, like using a command, or placing an adverb first 


@ build talking and writing skills on eight familiar basic composition 
types like expressing an opinion, telling what happened 


e learn to outline simply by listing ideas, renumbering for better order 
(outline before, not after that theme) 


@ give a talk, then write a theme on the same topic, from the same out- 
line (and writing becomes a natural extension of talking) 


@ learn to punctuate for sense, spell those “demons,” develop an ear 
for better usage 


@ apply all skills to such fundamental need-to-knows as answering an 
advertisement, getting information by mail, participating in group 
discussions 


Learning by example, by systematic application and by the oral-to-written 
composition method, students can see their step-by-step improvement, can 
see where they’re going. And with Basic Composition’s fundamentals for 
know-how, not fundamentals’ sake, they do get there. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 
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The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


Davron Koner can be counted upon 
to do a sane and thorough paper on any 
topic he will accept, and to do his best 
work when he is allowed to follow one of 
his enthusiasms. He proposed “H. L. 
Davis: Writer in the West.”’ As you read, 
you will understand his interest. 


The problem of the “slow” students 
exists in every school. VIRGINIA SHAF- 
FER’s “They Can Take It” reports a suc- 
cessful—at least for her—compromise 
between watering down the course and 
freezing out the lowest quarter of the 
class. We must note that her group was 
a selected one, somewhat homogeneous. 


CLEVELAND A. Tuomas’ “They Will 
Read Poetry”’ offers encouragement and 
some help to those who have concluded 
that young people are naturally allergic 
to poetry. These privileged youth did not 
care much more for poetry than do aver- 
age students—in the beginning. His main 
key in unlocking their minds was the 
choice of a topic interesting to them. 
Poorer students might be led by a paral- 
lel path through less difficult poems. 


Creative—perhaps better called ‘‘ex- 
pressional’’—-writing is clearly desirable 
for its personality effects as well as for 
increase of language skill. Frequently it 
is difficult to start and not easy to man- 
age successfully. Jos—epH SCHMIDT tells in 
“The Short Story: A Unit in Creative 
Writing” how he got satisfactory results. 


This is not a formula—just a procedure 
which some can imitate successfully. 


LuE.ta B. Cook’s “The End of the 
Trail’ started out to be a book review, 
but her enthusiasm and the rather revo- 
lutionary nature of the book caused it to 
grow into this article. Karl Dykema, re- 
viewing the book for College English, 
says that it is the most complete and ac- 
curate description of the structure of 
English sentences. It may prove to be a 
major turning point in the study of the 
English language. 


The project reported by Mrs. AGNES 
C. ARMSTRONG is based upon special cir- 
cumstances and may seem at first 
thought not to be imitable. Teachers in 
training, observing demonstration les- 
sons, often exclaim, “But she used the 
special situation!’ One who is watching 
for helpful circumstances finds more of 
them than might be expected. 


The debate over “comic books’ may 
never come to a decision, but the evi- 
dence of a very capable English teacher 
who had a chance to observe community 
buying of them is worth considering. It 
appears in HERMAN O. MAKEy’s “Comic 
Books—a Challenge.” 


If there is a public address system in- 
cluding the rooms of your school, you 
will wish to read how “The Public Ad- 
dress System Improves English Instruc- 
tion,” by MARGARET GREGORY and WIL- 
LIAM J. McLAUGHLIN. 
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The four Mercury Adventures published in 
January 1952 set extraordinary new standards — 
for literature texts in Grades 9 through 12. 


MERCURY ADVENTURES 
for Grades 7 and 8 
will be ready in January 1953 


for READERS 


Book One for Grade 7 ' 
Book Two for Grade 8 


NIEMAN BOWMAN 


ROSS 


NEW to the Mercury Edition. . . 


more than half the selections and all the editorial matter; 
‘ - brilliant new Mercury format with illustrations in color 


throughout; 
. “built-in” developmental reading skills program with . . . 


a separate booklet of read- 
ing tests for each book. 


HARCOU RT, BRACE AND COMPANY ¢ New York 17 + Chicago ! 
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Wiua CATHER once declared that all 
art stems from the associations of youth 
and that a writer’s basic material comes 
to him unsought in the years when he is 
not writing, before the age of fifteen. Her 
statement is as apt in the case of H. L. 
Davis as it was in her own. 

H. L. Davis was born in 1896 at 

Roane’s Mill, in southwestern Oregon, 
where his father was a country school- 
teacher. By the time he was out of his 
teens he had covered most of the state 
and worked at a number of its jobs. At 
the age of nine he was a printer’s devil on 
a backwoods newspaper. At twelve he 
was punching cattle, herding sheep, and 
driving a derrick team for haying crews. 
He finished high school in a Columbia 
River steamboat town and became a 
deputy sheriff at seventeen, his chief 
duty being to keep as much law and 
order as possible among Mexican sheep- 
herders and migratory shearing crews. 
Later he edited a paper in one of the sage- 
brush counties and attended Stantord 
University for a few months. During the 

first World War he served with the Sev- 

enth Cavalry on the Mexican border. 


1 Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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In the meantime, Davis had read one 
of the German poets and written some 
poems of his own. A batch of these was 
printed in Poetry; they received the 
Levinson Prize in 1919. He was singing 
cowboy songs over a Seattle radio station 
when H. L. Mencken persuaded him to 
give up poetry for prose. For the next 
five years he wrote short stories for the 
American Mercury and other magazines. 
In 1932, awarded a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship, he went to Mexico with the inten- 
tion of writing more poems. Instead, he 
began his first novel, Honey in the Horn, 
which won the Harper Prize in 1935 and 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1936. Since that 
time he has published three more novels: 
Harp of a Thousand Strings (1947), Beu- 
lah Land (1949), and Winds of Morning 
(1952). Proud Riders, a collection of far 
western pastorals, appeared in 1942. 

The events and surroundings of Davis’ 
early life help to explain the back-coun- 
try world of his fiction and the people in 
it. His region is Oregon, more particu- 
larly the Columbia River Valley and the 
high grazing country, in the homestead- 
ing period and after; and he writes of this 
territory with a frontiersman’s awareness 
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of nature in all seasons and weathers. 
Landscape in his pages is a physical pres- 
ence vividly re-created with details of 
sight, smell, and sound—sheep-camp 
meadows below the snowfields, rich river 
bottoms, clumped with wild crabapple 
and blackberry thickets, Coos Bay lashed 
by autumn gales, a waterhole where 
birds and animals came to drink at first 
dawn, frontier towns, squalid Indian vil- 
lages, steamboat ports on the Columbia, 
the old orchards of abandoned farms, the 
wet-sap freshness of a sawmill clearing, 
the mountains after a blizzard, and the 
dry, dusty sagebrush country. 

On occasion, Davis has left the west- 
ern scene for other places—the North 
Carolina mountains, Natchez, Paris dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, Tripoli—but al- 
ways his geographical rangings are set in 
some clearly perceived relationship to the 
region which gives his work its center and 
its roots. 

Few areas in American fiction have 
been more carefully examined in their 
sociological aspects. Sheepherders, cow- 
punchers, horse-traders, storekeepers, 
wheat-threshers, homesteaders, gamblers, 
prostitutes, sheriffs, badmen, Indian 
bucks and their squaws—all are accu- 
rately described and dramatically pre- 
_ sented. These people are not abstractions 

of vice and virtue, however, as they are 
in popular ‘‘Westerns.’’ Because they 
function in a special region and at a par- 
ticular moment in history, their signifi- 
cance extends and deepens the implica- 
tions of Davis’ work, for they make up 
the unsifted, drifting society of an ar- 
rested frontier. They are the backwash of 
a pioneer movement turned back at the 
edge of a continent to despoil a promised 
land which, as they discovered too late, 
already lay behind them, not ahead. In 
addition, their trades and skills allow 
Davis to round out his regional pattern 
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with a variety of relevant details: infor- 
mation about frontier cookery and dress, 
hunting lore, Indian tribal customs, 
backwoods politics, songs, and jokes, the 
routines of sheepherding, wheat-ranch- 
ing, and hop-picking. A brief foreword to 
Honey in the Horn states that he had 
originally planned to put into his book a 
representative of every calling in Oregon 
during the homesteading period between 
1906 and 1908, until limits of space and 
consideration for his readers deterred 
him. 

The story of Honey in the Horn is 


‘simple and straightforward. Clay Calvert 


is a sixteen-year-old waif living at Uncle 
Preston Shiveley’s run-down toll-bridge 
station in the Shoestring Valley. For his 
part in a jailbreak which frees Wade 
Shiveley, Uncle Preston’s outlaw son, he 
becomes a fugitive in the timber country. 
Later Clay and a horse-trader’s daugh- 
ter, Luce, strike off on their own and 
winter near Coos Bay. In the spring they 
join some homesteaders moving into the 
dry lands east of the Cascades. When 
Wade Shiveley reappears, the emigrants 
track down the outlaw and lynch him. 
Clay and Luce are separated, and he 
wanders from one job to another for a 
year. Clay suspects the horse-trader of 
murder, but, when he overtakes the 
trader’s outfit, he finds Luce alone and 
her father dead. Reunited, they throw in 
their lot with a wagon train headed west 
to the construction camps of the new 
Harriman railroad. 

It is a story of the place and time, ad- 
mirably sustained by a lively chronicle of 
frontier life and legend. Davis has a tal- 
ent for comic portraiture, and the brief 
yarns scattered so profusely through his 
first novel contain some of his best writ- 
ing. 

Uncle Preston Shiveley, who held that 
taking a man’s time was stealing and 
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punishable as such, is a typical example. 
When a coyote cornered three lambs in 
his barnyard, he interrupted the writing 
of a pamphlet long enough to shoot the 
coyote; then he shot the lambs for having 
caused the disturbance. He had chased 
his two worthless sons off his place, with 
the court’s permission to shoot them if 
they ever trespassed again. After that he 
had peace until Wade Shiveley killed his 
brother in a drunken fight. Uncle Preston 
buried his dead son, sent home their In- 
dian squaw, and went quietly back to his 
history of Oregon statutes. The squaw 
was not the same one the Shiveley 
brothers had traded to a shearing crew 
for a secondhand pistol. 

One of Uncle Preston’s neighbors was 
old Phineas Cowan, who had so many 
squaws around the countryside that he 
could ride for two weeks and not double 
on his tracks for a single mile or a single 
night. Another was Orlando Geary, the 
deputy sheriff, a man without enough im- 
agination to be afraid, who in the early 
days went out after some Indian horse 
thieves and brought back the horses and 
the Indian chief’s liver, which he ate raw 
as a warning to other thieving braves. 
Old-timers in the valley still remembered 
Peg-Leg Simmons, who had shot his fool- 
hardy oldest son to save the rest of his 
family during an Indian raid. Foscoe 
Leonard named his hounds after famous 
preachers—Reverend Spurgeon, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Dwight Moody. Over on 
the Coast Range lived a storekeeper’s 
wife who, refusing to speak to her hus- 
band for weeks on end, could ease her 
exasperated feelings only by throwing 
his hat\and shoes into a mudhole. Joel 
Farlow, on the other hand, was so long- 
winded that he never stopped talking to 
the preacher summoned for his daugh- 
ter’s shotgun wedding until after the 
prospective bridegroom had escaped 
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from the smokehouse and the daughter ~ 
had had her baby. Another great talker 
was Mrs. Yarbro, who each year got her- 
self into a new lawsuit because a filled 
courtroom provided the only suitable au- 
dience for a recital of her grievances and 
ills. 

As Bernard DeVoto has pointed out, 
there is no boundary line between the 
real West and a land of fantasy. Stories 
like these, told with poker-face gravity 
and in a tone of garrulous reminiscence, 
give Honey in the Horn a proper touch of 
the fabulous as well as a vitality and a 
wild poetry unmatched in our literature 
since the time of Mark Twain. Review- 
ers, reading this back-country miscel- 
lany, tagged Davis as a belated teller of 
tall tales. The same reviewers were mis- 
taken, however, in supposing that same 
humor, useful as a means of controlling 
his material, to be the final effect of his 
writing. Picaresque adventure and tall- 
story humor are not enough in them- 
selves to make Honey in the Horn a novel 
which continues to outlive its publishing . 
season. 

The true center of the book is its core 
of irony, insight into the contrast be- 
tween illusion and reality in the story of 
the West. The tensions of this irony give 
Davis’ work the weight and substance of 
serious art. His subject is the frontier ex- 
perience—a conditioning factor, even 
though indirectly, in the lives of most 
Americans, for the pioneer story has 
never lost its hold upon the collective 
imagination. Because the frontier gives 
shape and life to our national myth, we 
have preferred to see its story in ro- 
mantic outline, an account of individual 
enterprise and heroic achievement, with 
little regard for the cost in economic 
waste, hardship, lost hopes, and eroded 
human values. Oregon, in the homestead- 
ing era, was a frontier over which the 
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first waves of settlers had already passed. 
Although the pioneer effort had reached 
a dead end, its aftereffects were all too 
apparent. The migratory society of 
Davis’ novel cannot rest. Holding to the 
illusions of their fathers, they must al- 
ways be attempting a fresh start, but 
among them the pioneer virtues of energy 
and optimism have dwindled to restless- 
ness and discontent. Deriving unmistak- 
ably from the writer’s own observations 
on a late frontier, Honey in the Horn pre- 
sents a contemporary’s account of all 
that had happened before at every halt 
of the westward advance. 

One scene, in particular, establishes 
Davis’ point of view. During his wander- 
ings Clay Calvert works for a time on the 
Helm wheat ranch. One night he rides 
with Mrs. Helm, who is sick and dying, 
over the four thousand acres to which she 
and her husband have given their lives, 
and he hears her story of the land the 
Helms own—the donation claim they 
planted first, the acres they grubbed to 
pay for when money was scarce, the sec- 
tion they bought cheap after the Indians 
who claimed it had been murdered, the 
farm they got after the young couple on 
it had almost starved to death trying to 
make it pay, the strip they bought from a 
dishonest land-office agent, where her 
children, now runaways from home, had 
worked as soon as they could guide a 
plow. Here is the grimmer half of the 
pioneer story in ironic miniature: the 
price in toil, violence, and grief for those 
whe took the land, the hopes on which 
materialism fed, the lost heirs who would 
never inherit. 

Davis did not publish another novel 
for twelve years. When Harp of a Thou- 
sand Strings finally appeared, reviewers 
seemed puzzled by a work so completely 
different from Honey in the Horn. Briefly, 
the book tells how a western town was 
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named. One night, while Tripoli is being 
bombarded by United States naval guns, 
three young Americans take refuge in an 
old warehouse. There they encounter 
Jean-Lambert Tallien, ene time Citizen 
President of the National Convention, 
now an obscure consular official under 
Napoleon. During the long night they 
listen to his story of his rise to power and 
eventual ruin because of his love for the 
notorious Thérése de Fontenay. Commo- 
dore Robinette, the Indian Jory, and Me- 
lancthon Crawford, prisoners escaped 
from the pasha’s dungeons, are an ill- 
sorted trio, but Tallien tells them his 
story because he sees each young Ameri- 
can marked by one phase of his own life: 
ambition, love, vengeance. Thérése de 
Fontenay, disguised, is also in the ware- 
house while Tallien speaks; the Ameri- 
cans see her face, still beautiful, for only 
a moment. Years later, when their na- 
tures have made them what they are, 


- whoremaster, murderer, and thief, the 


time comes for them to name the frontier 
town they have founded. Each remem- 
bers the woman he had seen when they 
were young, and so out of the bloody tur- 
moil of the French Revolution Thérése 
de Fontenay gives her name to a trading 
post in the Osage country. 

Judged by any standard, Harp of a 
Thousand Strings is first-rate historical 
fiction, a novel joining the events and 
personalities of revolutionary France to 
the development of the American West, 
the whole illuminated by a theory of his- 
tory which asserts that even “obscure 
and unmeaning lives are not yielded to 
forgetfulness forever: their land still lives 
and they contributed by some weight of 
being to make their land what it is: good 
or bad, great or small, it all counts the 
same in the gathering of stories by which 
a land maintains its hold on life.” And 
history itself is the thousand-stringed 
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harp of the title, an instrument capable 
of endless vibrations and echoes. 

Harp of a Thousand Strings is a novel 
over which Davis must have labored with 
patient craftsmanship. Its underlying 
theme is the reverberations of history be- 
tween great events and small, a subject 
requiring a more calculated method of 
presentation than the loosely episodic 
form of Honey in the Horn. The novel is 
contrapuntal in design. The American 
frontier, the Barbary wars, and the 
French Revolution are introduced in 
turn for thematic effect, later to be al- 
ternated and combined in a pattern of 
variation, dissonance, and resolved har- 
mony. Davis uses technique to uncover 
his subject and reduce it to a form ap- 
propriate to the sensuous, epigramfnatic 
texture of his style. The pattern is also 
based on a system of triads: the three 
settings, America, Tripoli, and France; 
the three Americans, each corresponding 
to one of the drives in Tallien’s career; 
the three moral choices Tallien must 
make, and their consequences; the three 
organic divisions in the structure of the 
novel. If the new critics had been reading 
historical fiction in 1947, they would 
have found in Harp of a Thousand Strings 
a novel to match their passionate concern 
for technique. 

Beulah Land marks a return to the 
manner and material of Honey in the 
Horn. It is the story of a westward faring 
to Oregon in the last century, an experi- 
ence commonplace enough at the time 
and not without heroism, although the 
people involved never realize that they 
are agents of manifest destiny. In the 
1850’s, after accidentally killing a back- 
woods bully, Ewen Warne leaves the 
North Carolina log village where he 
tended cattle owned by survivors of the 
Cherokee Nation. With him go his half- 
Indian daughter Ruhama, a white boy 
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whom the Indians call Askwani, and an 
outcast squaw named Sedaya. Even- 
tually, after Warne’s death, Askwani and 
Ruhama make their own way to the 
Cherokee Agency. There Ruhama mar- 
ries young Savacol, a gambler. But Sava- 
col dies in an almost forgotten engage- 
ment of the Civil War, and Askwani and 
Ruhama begin their wanderings once 
more, settling at last in the Horse Heav- 
en country of eastern Gregon. 

Life and death, time and change, the 
long struggle that ends in triumph or de- 
feat—these are the matters that count 
most in this novel. Like Harp of a Thou- 
sand Strings, it can be read on different 
levels. On one it is a pioneer adventure 
story, enlivened by hilarious or tragic 
detail. On a second it is an account of the 
patience, courage, devotion, hard work, 
and haphazard circumstances that made 
a nation. On another it is a picture of 
frontier society before and after the Civil 
War. Finally, and most important, it is a 
psychological study of the kinds of love 
possible for all in a free society and a 
new land—love of place, of country, of 
freedom, of men and women; loves de- 
voted, kind, selfish, treacherous, cruel— 
and what they do to human character 
and lives. ‘“There should be a place some- 
where,’ Ruhama thinks, ‘‘in which 
people could love without being shamed 
or frightened or exterminated by it.” 

Narrower in scope than its predeces- 
sors,- Winds of Morning is in some re- 
spects the best novel Davis has written. 
Within its compact framework he brings 
together the themes which have pre- 
viously engaged him: the West, the past, 
the world of nature, the ground swell of 
history, the ironic contrast between ap- 
pearance and reality, the imperatives of 
love, the necessity and consequence of 
moral decision. As in Harp of a Thousand 
Strings, he has his material under objec- 
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tive control, for he employs a narrative 
device which permits him to separate 
whatever is spectatorial and passive in 
his writing from the primary flow of ac- 
tion. In Honey in the Horn there are 
scenes in which Clay Calvert and Davis 
tend to merge against their common 
background, so that it is hard to distin- 
guish between the hero’s sensibility and 
the writer’s. In Winds of Morning Davis 
avoids this process of interfusion by 
means of a narrator, a young deputy 
sheriff who tells his story in the first per- 
son. The point of view is deliberate and 
dramatic. The fact that the story is being 
told long after the events described al- 
lows meanings to show through which 
were not apparent when the action was 
going on. Thus action and reflection func- 
tion on different planes, paralleling but 
never overlapping, in a quietly paced 
narrative displaying at every point the 
working of the author’s skeptical, inquir- 
ing mind. 

For this is what Davis offers in Winds 
of Morning-—shrewd insight into men’s 
motives and wry reflection on human be- 
havior. The scene is the middle Columbia 
River country about thirty years ago. 
The central action, involving a young 
deputy, an old horse herder, a frightened 
Mexican boy, a ranch foreman’s runaway 
daughter, four shootings, and two deaths, 
is precipitated when Amos Clarke, the 
sheriff’s young assistant, is sent to help 
the old herder trail a band of horses to 
upper pastures in the mountains. But the 
action of the novel is less important than 
the underlying meanings it discloses. 
What gives the book density and weight 
is the way in which profound issues of 
modern society are presented, almost 
casually, in terms of human violence and 
of man’s inescapable relationship with 
his natural environment. Young Clarke 
comes close to the central thought of 
Winds of Morning when he says: 
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In old Hendricks’ younger days, there had 
been more value set on-people. Nature had been 
the enemy then, and people had to stand to- 
gether against it. Now all its wickedness and 
menace had been taken away; the thing to be 
feared now was people, and nature figured 
mostly as a safe and reassuring refuge against 
their underhandedness and skullduggery. 


This reflection is reinforced by the 
basic symbolism of the novel, for Davis 
builds his narrative upon a contrast be- 
tween the low valley country and the 
mountains They are also the unrecon- 
ciled opposites of a journey which sym- 
bolizes the young deputy’s initiation into 
manhood and social responsibility, as 
well as his realization of what this coun- 
try had meant to the men who saw it 
first. The valley becomes associated in 
Clarke’s mind with a society grown self- 
ish and corrupt; it is the place of ugly 
towns and run-down farms, of bought 
juries, crooked dice games, cheap girls, 
drunkenness, brutality, greed. But as the 
herder and the deputy travel into the 
mountains, the moral climate of the book 
changes. There the efforts of men carry 
more weight in deeds of bravery, pity, 
and love. The setting is rough and filled 
with threats of violence, but it has natu- 
ral beauty and is still close to the frontier 
past. In the mountain sequences the true 
moral stature of old Hendricks is at last 
revealed. From him the young deputy 
learns that men cannot exile themselves 
from their own pasts or their children’s 
future. This symbolism is constant but 
never forced. It derives from meaningful 
particularity, of a place, a people, and a 
time, which gives a sense of universality 
to regional writing, and it is as appropri- 
ate to Davis’ novel as the colloquial 
rhythms and precise imagery of his style. 

Style, in fact, is one of the qualities 
setting Davis apart from the sagebrush 
romancers, who use the same materials 
with vastly inferior effects. Many readers 
have little regard for style; to them it is 
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something finicky or precious, verbal 
decoration for aesthetic effect. But style 
is technique as well as language, and 
Davis must be considered as a stylist if 
his work is to be viewed as an artistic 
whole. His use of language is always ex- 
pert. Serviceable, supple, it is capable of 
a variety of effects. Unlike the practice of 
many writers who cultivate style and 
give it the stamp of their personalities in 
any context, Davis’ method is to fit the 
rhythm, tone, and imagery of his style to 
the requirements of scene or character. 
The result is stylistic evocation. 

Illustration may be useful. In Honey 
in the Horn Clay is shown riding across 
the alkali flats in pursuit of Luce, who 
has left him. Note how the tone and im- 
ages are in keeping with his physical 
weariness and disturbed state of mind: 

There was little over the divide to measure 
by except the time it took to traverse it. He set 
his marks on a juniper in the distance and rode 
to it, and set them on another and rode to that. 
. .. There were places where spots in the clear 
air expanded with heat and magnified distant 
sections of the scenery so they seemed only a 
few feet away, and then they would go on ex- 
panding until they got gigantic, until a couple 
of sage-rats cutting grass would look as big as 
colts, and then they would vanish as if they had 
been dissolved in water. ... All this was the 
effect of reflected sunlight from dazzling white 
ground against perfectly clear air. The final 
effect was that the glare beat against his eve- 
balls until it was agony to move them. .. . Then 
the sun went down and blackbirds and yellow- 
hammers flew in the salt-bush, and the mare did 
quit. 


Here is a sample of the relaxed tall- 
story rhythms of a narrative art which 
flourished in pioneer cabins and on the 
cow trail: 


The year Deaf Feagles died with snakes in 
his boots was the year Ira Humason started 
coming home with them in his; and the year 
Warnick Martin chopped a tree down on him- 
self and left fifteen kids was the year Ross 
Morningstar’s wife started having another 
youngster every time he shook a pair of overalls 
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at her. The year Anse Tucker got dragged to 
death was the year the Indian kid at the station 
started to break horses, and that seemed to have 
been the regular order of developments around 
there, taking them straight through. Some of 
them never developed any definite character at 
all. None of them did until somebody died and 
left one vacant. 


One night, between consciousness and 
sleep, the young deputy in Winds of 
Morning has a vision of Calanthe, the 
ranch foreman’s daughter. At the time he 
is unaware of his real feelings toward the 
girl, object of his pity and love, as he 
seems to see her standing in chill sunlight 
beside an old watering trough: 

Calanthe stood beside it, her hair lifting and 
settling as the wind moved and dropped, looking 
at me questioningly, holding something clutched 
tight in one hand. She had asked something; I 
didn’t know what it was and couldn’t hear what 
I answered, but she held out her closed hand, 
looking at me half-doubtfuily, and spread it 
open, palm up. A small dark bird flew out from 
it into one of the oak clumps. She didn’t watch 
to see where it went. She kept on watching me, 
picking aimlessly at a little tuft of bird’s down 
that was stuck between her fingers. 


The vision of Cathy Earnshaw at the 
lattice in Wuthering Heights comes to 
mind here, but Davis’ effects are never . 
midnight-haunted. His literary kinship 
is clear. His novels, regional in setting 
and theme but more broadly American in 
spirit and significance, belong to a lit- 
erary tradition going back beyond Mark 
Twain to the anonymous storytellers of 
the frontier. They shaped an indigenous 
art, a regional tradition complete with 
geography, subject matter, and a cast of 
characters, which gives the West a usable 
past, rich and moving even in its vio- 
lence. 

H. L. Davis is a worker in this tradi- 
tion. Like Walter VanTilburg Clark and 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr., he is reclaiming the 
realities of western experience from the 
writers of two-gun epics and the clichés 
of Hollywood. He also holds his balance 
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true between the pitfalls of landscape 
mysticism and anthropological senti- 
mentality, which have in many instances 
falsified the imperatives of the region. 
While critics have labored to sustain 
lesser talents among the imitators of 


Tre problem of the slow child has been 
so often discussed that presenting one 
more idea on the subject seems gratui- 
tous; yet the experience last year of the 
Forest Park High School in Baltimore 
may be worth reporting. 

Like many other schools, we have been 
concerned about the inadequacy of our 
budget and the fact that we have been 
unable to buy all the materials desirable 
for presenting reading on several levels; 
but we have also wondered whether 
through the experience approach a satis- 
factory adjustment for slow pupils might 
not be made in depth of treatment as 
well as through differentiation in mate- 
rial. Some psychological factors are in- 
volved here, for at Forest Park, where a 
large number of students apply for col- 
lege entrance, we have, on occasion, 
found slow readers somewhat disturbed 
at missing the reading that the good 
readers were doing. As a result of both 
these factors, we worked with some slow 
readers last year using the experience 
approach on some difficult poetry. 

Three general differences in the han- 
dling of the work for slow readers and the 
same material for good readers were: 
(1) the slow class read fewer poems and 


1 Head of the English Department, Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore; instructor, McCoy College, 
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T) hey Can Take It 


VIRGINIA SHAFFER! 


James, Hemingway, and Joyce, Davis 
has quietly produced four novels of 
technica] expertness and moral insight. 
The work is his own and in the native 
grain. Criticism, if it hurries, can still 
catch up with his achievement. 


spent a longer time on each one; (2) the 
teacher did more reading with the slow 
group; and (3) the teacher supplied back- 
ground necessary for an understanding 
of the poems. In other words, the differ- 
ence was in depth of treatment. 

Although the emphasis was on the ex- 
perience presented in the poems, every 
effort was made also to improve reading 
skill by giving some attention to tech- 
niques of reading poetry. The techniques, 
however, were always developed at a 
time when understanding them would 
help to clarify the meaning of the poem. 
Asa result, the pupils felt a genuine pride 
in learning to read material which they 
would not have been able to attack 
alone. 

The community in which the school is 
located is a prosperous, middle-class sub- 
urb composed of all educational levels, 
but many of the parents, whether they 
have had college training or not, are am- 
bitious for their children and wish them 
to get some education beyond high 
school. In many of the homes there is a 
family interest in art, music, and good 
literature; in some there is money but 
little interest in the arts; in a few there is 
no interest in an education beyond what 
it can do for earning power. 

Since a large number of the students 
apply for college entrance and a consider- 
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able majority are at or above grade level 
in reading, the department has been 
obliged to use the meager budget to pro- 
vide for the good or average students and 
has had few materials for the slow 
readers. 

However, this is not the whole story. 
Three other points have concerned us. 
First, remembering our own joy in great 
literature, recalling the first time that we 
read Keats’s to the Nightingale” or 
lived the beautiful tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet, we have wondered whether we 
have the right to refuse to open to these 
children experiences which they may 
never have without us. Isn’t a good 
teacher one who spreads the world before 
her students and leads them to new fields 
of interest? 

Slow readers are given so much trivial 
reading that they could handle without 
the teacher, and, when they have finished 
reading it, the experience has been shal- 
low and they have grown in no respect. 
The reading presents so few difficulties 
that the child is no better reader when he 
has finished than he was when he began, 
and there has been no emotional enrich- 
ment because a master-hand has not 
written the material and the students re- 
main untouched. Nor is their taste im- 
proved; they have not learned the differ- 
ence between the restraint of a great 
writer as he handles human emotions and 
the melodrama of cheap magazines, or 
between the carefully developed human 
beings that live in Thackeray and the 
unmotivated puppets whose strings are 
pulled by the writers of the pulps. Why 
read if there is no development in skill, 
no intellectual or emotional experience of 
value, no development of taste? 

Second, in a view of the whole child 
now so popular in contemporary psycho- 
logical thinking, we are responsible, at 


least in part, for the growth of the child 
emotionally. The experience curriculum 
urges us to give the students reading that 
will provide understanding through vi- 
carious living. Now there seems to be no 
scientific evidence of a correlation be- 
tween reading ability and emotional ca- 
pacity. The emotions of the slow readers 


are not atrophied. They can understand -- 


the overwhelming ambition of Macbeth; 
the simple suffering of Silas Marner when 


-he was betrayed by his friend, the girl 


that he loved, and his God; the mag- 
nificent sacrifice of Sydney Carton; and 
even, we learned last wirfter,;¢#he desire of 
Keats for death as he listened to the song 
of the nightingale. Great writers do not 
write for slow readers; and, although 
these and similar emotional experiences 
may be offered in easy reading material, 
the power with which an artist deals with 
his work is lost, and the experience is 
shallow. Great literature involves great 
emotional experiences which, with the 
help of the teacher, any child can under- 
stand. Have we perhaps oversimplified 
our thinking in this area? Could it be 
that, in our eagerness to give a child 
words that he can understand, we are 
denying him emotional depth that he 
could very well experience? 

There was another problem that faced 
us. It also involved the education of the 
whole child. If we are educating the 
whole child, we are responsible, in a 
measure, for his social adjustment. There 
is in this area also no correlation with 
reading ability. A quick glance at the 
business world will show many non- 
readers who are making money and who 
can afford to live as well as the college 
graduate. In fact, every high school 
teacher has had the bitter experience of 
chatting with one of her graduates of the 
past year only to find that the mediocre 
student who went immediately into in- 
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dustry is earning more than the teacher 
who has been on the job for many years. 

With this earning capacity, the young 
person can live in a neighborhood beside 
much better-educated people. In busi- 
ness and in his community he associates 
with college graduates and Ph.D.’s. Will 
he find his social adjustment difficult 
when these people speak casually of 
Dickens or Thackeray, Shelley or Keats, 
of whom he has never heard? Would his 
preparation for life have been better if he 
had at least been introduced to the great 
writers, if his limited reading ability had 
given him an experience that varied only 
in depth from the experience of better 
readers? 

I don’t know the answers to these 
questions. They are simply things that 
concerned us. But we decided to try an 
experiment in depth. 

Keeping in mind the fact that we 
wanted slow readers to grow in reading 
skills, in emotional and intellectual ex- 
periences, and in taste in literature, we 
decided to introduce them to great 
writers through some of the less difficult 
of their fine works and to emphasize the 
human experience in each piece of writ- 
ing. 

An eleventh-grade class of commercial 
girls with I.Q.’s ranging from 72 to 100 
and reading levels from Grade VI to X 
was selected as a basis for the experi- 
ment. These girls were given a poetry 
unit which required the reading of poetry 
difficult for them and written by sig- 
nificant writers. 

A beginning was made with the Cava- 
lier poets. I read to them Herrick’s 
‘Counsel to Girls,’’ and we discussed the 
best age at which a girl should marry and 
whether a woman really loses her chance 
for marriage if she does not marry young. 
Then we read Wither’s “The Lover’s 
Resolution”? and Suckling’s ‘‘The Con- 
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stant Lover” and ‘“‘Why So Pale and 
Wan, Fond Lover?” 


If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn, and let her go. 


If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her; 
The devil take her! 


appealed to them tremendously. They, 
too, were ready to turn their backs on a 
boy friend who slighted them. But this 
gave us an excellent chance to talk about 
human misunderstanding and the need 
to talk things over. 

By this time the whole area of boy- 
girl relationship was opening up, and we 
spent two days talking about double 
dates, going steady, breaking a date, and 
numerous other important ideas. The op- 
portunity was too good to be lost, so I 
suggested some topics for writing, and 
these girls who were usually completely 
without ideas wrote quite acceptable dis- 
cussions of topics close to their lives. 

If the experiences in this reading were 
to be rich and full, a heavy responsibility 
rested with the teacher. | wanted these 
girls to see the poets as human beings liv- 
ing and suffering as the girls themselves 
might live and suffer, but I wanted them 
also to see the poets as people of great 
sensitivity, people who, because of their 
emotional depth, feel very strongly. I 
wanted them to see also the skill in the 
use of words that made it possible for the 
reader to share the experiences with the 
poets. 

Since people are better understood if 
we see them in relation to the standards 
of their times, I told the girls of the court 
of Charles I, the corruption, the gaiety, 
and the shallowness. Then we talked of 
the Cavalier attitude toward love and our 
reaction to it. This discussion gave us an 
excellent chance to look to Shakespeare 
for contrast. 
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Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 


They had thought of love only on the 
superficial level of having a date or play- 
ing a game in which competition devel- 
oped interest. Now we talked of con- 
stancy, of love that lasts through misfor- 
tune and suffering. 

I wondered whether I should deal with 
the sonnet form, but | had planned to 
give them what they would take in 
depth and had told myself that I would 
not underestimate them or assume that 
they would not be interested. So | intro- 
duced the term and mentioned the four- 
teen lines. They wanted to know if all 
poems with fourteen lines were sonnets. 
I moved into meter, and we chanted in 
singsong the regular iambic pentameter. 
Because they still seemed interested in 
the form, I showed them how the poet 
had worked out a rhyme scheme, and 
found that these technical points in- 
trigued them. They took pride in learn- 
ing the hard names. Much to my sur- 
prise, some of them in a group at one 
girl’s house that afternoon tried a little 
scanning and brought it to me the next 
day for checking. 

Continuing the experience of love and 
its many varieties, we considered the 
characteristics that have caused the 
poets to fall in love. Wordsworth’s “She 
Was a Phantom of Delight,” Byron’s 
“She Walks in Beauty” and ‘‘There Be 
None of Beauty’s Daughters,” and Hart- 
ley Coleridge’s “She Is Not Fair to Out- 
ward View”’ gave us the next topics for 
discussion. We considered the ideal wom- 
an, the importance of a beautiful voice 
and fine carriage, the unattractive-look- 
ing women who cultivate delightful per- 
sonalities. It was easy to find a second set 
of writing topics. 
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Then we moved on to some other ex- 
periences. We had mentioned Milton and 
the Puritans when we talked of the 
Cavaliers, and now I told them some- 
thing of his life, his great reading, his 
lack of understanding of women, his 
paper on divorce after his first wife had 
left him, the long years of his blindness 
when he did some of his greatest work. 
Moving to another sonnet, they read 
“On His Blindness.’’ This puzzled them 
a bit because they were unfamiliar with 
Milton’s Puritanism, but we worked it 
out together and then exchanged some ~ 
ideas on religion and responsibility for 
our talents. After some stimulation by 
the teacher, the girls told one another of 
their religious holidays and some of their 
religious beliefs. As a result, Jew and 
Catholic and Protestant made an effort 
to understand one another. We talked of 
respect for one’s religion and for the re- 
ligions of other people and finally of the 
way in which the poet uses all of his ex- 
periences in his poetry. This was a 
flimsy bridge, but I told the girls of 
Burns sitting in church watching a louse 
on a lady’s hat and of the poem that re- 
sulted. We read ‘“To a Louse” and “To 
a Mouse.”’ Of course, the Scotch dialect 
was difficult for them, but they enjoyed 
discussing the philosophies involved. 
Yes, I introduced the word ‘‘philoso- 
phy,” and their ego was greatly enhanced 
when they found that they could use it. 

Cowper’s “Solitude of Alexander Sel- 
kirk” followed. I told them of the sailor 
deserted on an uninhabited island and of 
the sensation that was caused in London 
by his return. We learned of Defoe’s 
treatment of the practical aspects of liv- 
ing on the island and of Cowper’s philo- 
sophical treatment. 


I am monarch of all I survey, 
I am lord of the fowl and the beast. 
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How dreadful it would be to have nobody 
to talk to. Loneliness brought out one of 
our most interesting discussions. 

The romantic poets gave us rich emo- 
tional experiences. We recalled the po- 
ems of Wordsworth and Byron that we 
had read earlier and discussed the spirit 
of freedom and imagination that was in 
the air at the time of the French and 
American revolutions and how this spirit 
affected the poets. Byron’s romantic ges- 
ture for the Greeks, Shelley’s tragic life 
and final drowning, Keats’s care for his 
tubercular brother—all came out as we 
read. But the climax came on the day 
when we examined the ‘Ode to the 
Nightingale.’’ We saw Keats sitting in 
his garden, the night air full of the heavy 
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fragrance of the flowers and the nightin- 
gale singing her magnificent song. “Now 
more than ever seems it rich to die.’”” We 
recalled with him his brother’s suffering; 
we reviewed the beautiful story of Ruth 
as the nightingale might have sung to her 
while she too suffered ‘“‘amid the alien 
corn.’’ Then I reread the whole poem. As 
I closed the book, the girl sitting just in 
front of me lifted her face and said 
softly, ‘That was so beautiful.” Her 
I.Q. is 90 and her reading level eighth 
grade. Then from the other side of the 
room another one asked, “Will you read 
it to us again?” 

Shall we talk down to them? They, 
too, can know beauty. 


ai hey Will Read Poetry 


CLEVELAND A. THOMAS! 


I; SEEMS to be a common belief among 
teachers of English that high school stu- 
dents detest poetry. Some even claim 
that high school pupils gain no values 
from reading poetry. There is evidence 
that few of our school population read 
poetry after they leave school. Yet we 
continue to include poetry in our cur- 
ricula, for reasons that need no rehears- 
ing here. Obviously, continued teaching 
of poetry demands a constant search for 
methods of presenting it that will stimu- 
late student interest. 

For ten years the author presented to 
his senior classes of somewhat above 
average students the traditional survey 
treatment of poetry, secure in the belief 
that students should read poetry but dis- 
satisfied with the method of presenta- 


1 North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, 
Til. 


tion. Usually the course consisted of 
readings in the major Romantic and Vic- 
torian poets and in modern poetry, par- 
ticularly American. Although most stu- 
dents were willing to work and although 
some became interested in certain pieces 
of poetry, there was nothing that could 
be called general enthusiasm. When stu- 
dents did become interested, it was evi- 
dent that what held their attention was 
an idea or theme which for one reason or 
another they found important. This in- 
terest in ideas gave the clue that led to 
the approach described below. 

During the first days of school in the 
fall the teacher put it up to the class that 
they were seniors who had had five years 
of secondary-school English, who were all 
intending to go to college, and who per- 
haps should think a little about what 
they thought they needed in their final 
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year of high school English. The discus- 
sion that ensued produced a list of items 
beyond handling in one year, in which 
the three most recent senior classes, with 
whom this approach has been used, have 
all included poetry. When it came time to 
discuss the inclusion of poetry in the 
year’s course, the teacher sought to draw 
from the class their reasons for including 
poetry. They admitted, although not 
universally, that few of them read poetry 
outside of class and that they did not get 
“fun” out of poetry very often. But they 
felt that they needed to read more poetry 
in order to be ready for college, especially 
college freshman English, which they had 
heard from their predecessors often con- 
tains modern poetry of a highly mystify- 
ing content. They also felt that for the 
sake of general culture they ought to get 
acquainted with some poetry. beyond 
what they had already met. An occasion- 
al student suggested that the reading of 
poetry was one way to develop certain 
reading skills, and still fewer that poetry 
is one important medium for the trans- 
mission of the ideas on which Western 
culture is based. At any rate, reasons 
such as these for insisting on reading po- 
etry seemed to the teacher to reveal rea- 
sonably sound thinking; at least they 
made it possible to begin work in poetry 
with the consent of the students. For by 
finding themselves in the strange position 
of having to justify the reading of poetry 
in senior English they had worked up a 
degree of momentum and interest, if not 
enthusiasm. 

The discussion was then turned to the 
question of how they should go about the 
reading of poetry. Here the class was less 
ready with suggestions than they had 
been up to this point. Most of them, in 
effect, wanted prescription by the teach- 
er. When he resisted this suggestion, in 
order to try to stimulate a little more 
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thought on the subject, the class argued 
persuasively that it was part of his job to 
know more about poetry than most of 
them would ever know and that for them 
to ‘dig up” poetry would lead to much 
unnecessary waste of time and energy. 
Finally, the discussion boiled down to 
whether they preferred to begin with old 
or modern poetry. It was not surprising 
that they chorused, “Modern!” This 
preference seemed to arise in part from 
natural adolescent preference for things 
of their own time and in part from a feel- 
ing that modern poetry would prepare 
them better (for college English) than 
old. 

Thus the first step in reading poetry 
was to turn the class loose for two weeks 
of reading modern poetry. They owned 
Untermeyer’s Modern American and 
British Poetry, which supplied a good 
base around which to work. At the re- 
quest of the class the teacher suggested, 
but did not assign, the work of certain 
poets: Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, Sand- 
burg, the Benéts, Eliot, and MacLeish 
among the Americans; Housman, Mase- 
field, Sassoon, Brooke, and Auden among 
the British. An effort was made to guide 
them toward poems they might be able 
to understand and away from those that 
seemed beyond their reach, especially in 
the work of Robinson, Eliot, and Auden, 
although no attempt was made to forbid 
them to read difficult poems. In addition 
to Untermeyer, the class had at its dis- 
posal a good many other anthologies and 
the collected works of a number of poets. 

With this much preparation the class 
read for a week in modern poetry. They 
were urged to read, in so far as possible, 
only what they liked and were asked to 
keep a list of titles and authors of what 
they read, with whatever notations they 
chose to make. It was pointed out that 
such notations would materially aid their 
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review for the formal examination with 
which the term’s work would conclude. 
A little more than half the class took this 
suggestion to heart; the rest saw the 
value of these notations only as examina- 
tions approached. The only complaint 
about this procedure was that they found 
that they had often read through short 
poems once before they realized whether 
or not they liked them. This complaint 
offered the opportunity to discuss meth- 
ods of reading poetry in general and to 
compare it with other types of reading. It 
is difficult to say how many accepted and 
put into practice the fact that most poet- 
ry cannot be read through once, like a 
novel. It should perhaps be pointed out 
that the course is one in which all aspects 
of English are unified, so that some of the 
students’ time was absorbed by other ac- 
tivities However, most of the week’s 
time was devoted to this reading. 
During this week much of the class 
time was spent examining particular 
poems to clarify students’ understanding 
of them. The poems so used were those 
several students had read and found diffi- 
cult. As it happened, this was done at the 
suggestion of a number of students who 
were beginning to feel a bit at sea. With 
one of the three classes who handled po- 
etry in this manner it was necessary to 
suggest that it would be wise to work on 
comprehension. First, the class worked 
on avoiding reading all poetry as though 
it were end-stopped, a habit which, per- 
haps, their early reading of poetry had 
ingrained. Attention was also given to 
the handling of inversions, particularly 
of three types: verb-subject, verb-object- 
subject, and object-verb-subject.. Then 
they were taught to look for the author’s 
purpose and shown how that purpose 
pointed out to them what to look for 
next—idea, mood, description, etc. Con- 
siderable work was done on developing 
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the ability to extract from a poem its 
main idea, theme, feeling, or mood, along 
with those that supported the main one. 
Also considerable time was spent on how 
to go about interpreting metaphor. The 
class had originally felt that the poet’s 
vocabulary was a primary barrier to their 
understanding, but, after this work was 
done, they found that usually only an oc- 
casional word gave them trouble and 
that frequently that trouble was cleared 
up if they saw the author’s purpose and 
main point. In this way quite a number 
of poems were examined in considerable 
detail, and at the same time students 
were taught something about how to 
read poetry after they had felt the need 
of skill greater than they began with. 
On the second day of this week the 
teacher pointed out that they were read- 
ing a good deal of poetry and that there 
was the danger that they would conclude 
with many short items which apparently 
had no connection among them. There- 
fore he urged that, as they read, they 
look for topics, ideas, and themes that re- 
curred in their reading, either in the work 
of one poet or through the work of a 
number. At the end of the week the class 
was asked what such topics, ideas, or 
themes they had found, and their offer- 
ings were listed on the board. Among 
them were nature, love, death, immortal- 
ity, religion, pessimism or futility, war, 
despair, and beauty. The teacher asked 
them if there was any one that they 
would like to pursue further. A lively dis- 
cussion followed in which the various 
topics were examined in general terms. 
Nature was rejected because they felt 
that in past years of English they had 
read a good deal of nature poetry and be- 
cause they felt that there would be little 
to add in discussion to what the poet had 
already said. In the first year of this 
“unit” the teacher suggested the futility 
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theme. The next two years the students 
.decided upon it with no pressure from 
their instructor. They saw that in pessi- 
mism, futility, and despair they had been 
talking more or less about the same thing 
and felt that they had come upon this 
theme more often than any other, which 
may simply mean that it struck them 
harder than others. At any, rate for three 
successive years classes have chosen this 
theme, twice with no suggestion from the 
teacher. It is perhaps not difficult to see 
the reason for this choice in young people 
who have lived in the midst of the uncer- 
tainty of a world war and its aftermath 
and who are subjected constantly to ex- 
pressions of doubt and despair in various 
forms of communication. Despair is one 
of the attitudes prevalent in the world 
around them, a disturbing one to which 
they apparently feel the need for some 
kind of answer. 

For another week the class continued 
to read modern poetry, this time seeking 
for expressions of despair. They were 
given a list of poems, to which they were 
not restricted, but some of which were 
assigned in order to supply a common 
basis for discussion. Among these were 
Eliot’s “The Hollow Men,” Fuller’s 
“Soliloquy in an Air Raid” and ‘Spring 
1943,” Spencer’s “Inflatable Globe,” 
MacLeish’s ‘‘End of the World,” Shapi- 
ro’s “Auto Wreck,” and some of the war 
poems of Owen and Sassoon. These were 
among the poems discussed for compre- 
hension and as expressions of despair, 
and recordings of some of which were 
used to stimulate interest and increase 
comprehension. In addition, students 
read aloud pieces they had found and 
felt were especially good expressions of 
despair. It may be added that in this 
situation, where they had some reason 
for reading poetry aloud, most of them 
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did so without embarrassment and with 
reasonable clarity. 

Toward the middle of this week some 
one raised the question whether only 
modern poets ‘‘felt beat.’’ Since no one 
knew, the question was dropped, to re- 
appear several times. Finally the teacher 
pointed out that it was the most fre- 
quently asked question and that perhaps 
they ought to decide whether they need- 
ed an answer to it. The class felt that 
they ought to know the answer because 
it would give them some perspective on 
the theme and because they sensed that, 
if it was an old theme, its age would 
make a difference in their reactions to ex- 
pressions of futility. Therefore the teach- 
er again suggested a list of poems some of 
which were required for purposes of dis- 
cussion. Among these poems were 


Wordsworth’s “The World Is Too Much . 
with Us,”’ Coleridge’s ‘“‘Dejection,”’ Shel- 
ley’s “To Night” and ‘Mutability,”’ 
Tennyson’s ‘“‘In Memoriam”’ in part and 


the Locksley Hall poems, Arnold’s 
“Dover Beach,” ‘“Self-deception,” and 
“The Last Word,” and Hardy’s “Dark- 
ling Thrush” and ‘“God-forgotten.” 
These eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen- 
tury poems were treated in much the 
same manner as the earlier readings. 
Within two days the class ran into dif- 
ficulty with various references in these 
poems. Nature “red in tooth and claw” 
was meaningless to them because they 
were insufficiently aware of Darwinism; 
similarly, references to the Industrial 
Revolution and various wars meant little 
to them. On the third day this lack of 
background appeared again. Through 
the teacher’s tacit refusal to supply the 
necessary information, one girl finally 
asked, “What are we going to do about 
this? It’s no good going on like this.” 
After some discussion it was agreed that 
the only thing to do was to look up the 
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matters on which they were weak. There- 
fore the teacher suggested five or six 
topics, such as Darwinism, the Indus- 
trial Revolution, and religion. Students 
chose from among these topics, taking 
care that all of them were covered. With 
the help of the modern history teacher a 
short bibliography of books, such as 
Hayes’s Political and Cultural History of 
Modern Europe, Becker’s Modern His- 


tory, Traill’s Social England, and Scott 


and Baltzly’s Readings in Nineteenth 
Century History was drawn up. The class 
used these books to secure information 
on their topics for informal reports to 
their fellows, who took notes, asked ques- 
tions, and offered further information. 
Then the class returned, a week or ten 
days later, to consideration of eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century poetry, 
better prepared to interpret them. 

By the time the soul-shaking doubts of 
Arnold were reached, one member of the 
class exclaimed, ‘‘Weren’t any poets hap- 
py about life?”’ which brought a round of 
similar exclamations from her class- 
mates. As they continued and one or two 
students dipped into The City of Dreadful 
Night and reported its horrors to the 
class, this question was again asked. It 
was not difficult to lead the class to agree 
to turn now to poems of optimism. Again 
a number of titles were given them, be- 
ginning with Wordsworth and running 
up to but not through the moderns, 
among whom they were to search on 
their own. It was enlightening to them to 
find poems of optimism written by those 
who had also written poems of doubt or 
despair. The heaviest emphasis among 
these poems of optimism tended, natu- 
rally enough, to fall on Browning. 

Concurrently with this reading of 
poetry the class was, of course, doing 
other reading. The interest in the de- 
spair theme was high enough so that sug- 
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gestions of modern novels that paralleled 
these poems in attitude were received 
with interest. Among those read were 
Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby and Tender 
Is the Night, Huxley’s Brave New World, 
Sheriff’s The Hopkins Manuscript, and 
Orwell’s Animal Farm and Nineteen 
Eighty-four. The latter particularly was 
read by a large percentage of the class 
with no urging by the teacher but 
through unconscious proselytizing by its 
readers and perhaps because of its paper- 
bound format. 

In the end, then, these senior classes 
had read a good deal of poetry that is 
prescribed by the traditional survey ap- 


proach. But they had read it with a spe- 


cific purpose in mind, a purpose which 
they had chosen themselves and which 
they therefore accepted. To conclude the 
unit, the class spent two days summing 
up the two positions of despair and opti- 
mism and then wrote a paragraph state- 
ment of their position on the issue, giving 
reasons for the stand they were taking. It 
is perhaps interesting to note that, of the 
about one hundred students who have 
used this approach, only one professed to 
be a pessimist. That one appeared to be 
using his stand as an attention-getting 
device and after a term in college seemed 
to have strongly modified his position. 

Even if the reader is willing to grant 
that this approach to poetry rather suc- 
cessfully motivated students to accept 
poetry and plow deeply enough into it to 
get something from it, he may well be 
wondering on what basis the students 
were marked when the inevitable grading 
time came around. For one thing, each 
student kept a list of authors and titles of 
what he read. Although these lists were 
not marked, they indicated in a general 
way how much students were doing and 
also gave the teacher a chance to suggest 
other readings to those who seemed to 
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have limited their choice too severely. 
Since the lists were not graded, the stu- 
dent who would simply copy a list out of 
an anthology would gain nothing and 
would find himself in a bad spot at ex- 
amination time. The lists did show a 
small minority of students who, with per- 
haps amazing honesty, tacitly admitted 
that they had been loafing. Again there 
was the chance for individual guidance. 
Most of the lists showed an amount of 
reading such as no teacher would dare to 
assign, even if proper allowance is made 
for the possible exaggeration of what had 
been read carefully enough to call it 
reading. 

Second, students wrote a number of 
statements of author’s purpose, main 
idea, interpretation of a metaphor, or 
summary. Although these were not grad- 
ed, records were kept to show whether or 
not the student was gaining in skill. 

Third, as part of a series of one-para- 
graph class themes, the class wrote an- 
swers to short essay-type questions re- 
lated to their reading. These questions 
were such as: From your reading of poet- 
ry choose an idea or theme which seems 
important to you. Show in what way it 
has influenced you and what difference 
it may make in your life. If you do not 
believe it will make any difference, show 
why, and why you nonetheless think it 
important. These short papers were 
graded for both content and form. 

Finally, since the reading had stretched 
over most of the term, the major part of 
the formal two-hour final examination 
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was given over to it. The questions on 
this examination usually included a new 
poem which fitted one of the two themes 
and which students were asked to inter- 
pret in certain ways and perhaps to re- 
late to the poetry which they had read. 
These questions led to short answers. 
Usually, too, a one-hour essay was given, 
such as: “Choose at least three poets a 
number of whose poems you have read. 
By the use of ample specific illustration 
[a point that had been stressed in the 
writing of paragraph themes] show the 
position of each of these poets to the two 
attitudes studied this term. As a conclu- 
sion indicate with which of these poets 
you are in agreement, perhaps partial 
agreement, giving, as fully as you have 
time for, reasons for your agreement. If 
you are unable to find any poet with 
whom you agree, you may choose to 
show why you disagree with one of 
them.” 

In the final analysis, however, this 
work was done primarily to lead students 
to read some poetry, poetry which ex- 
presses ideas and attitudes of interest to 
them. Although the approach failed to 
reach a small minority satisfactorily, it 
reached many more than had the old 
orthodox survey approach. Since this ap- 
proach, which could be used with any 
theme or idea prominent in poetry and 
which could be modified in selection of 
poems to fit the students, stimulated 
greater acceptance of and interest in 
poetry than the author had seen before, 
he judged it reasonably successful. 
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The Short Story: A Unit in Creative Writing 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT! 


Onxrcmat short stories are useful in 
getting young people to realize the value 
of their own experience. But the decision 
on the part of the student to use his own 
life and world as a basis for a story is not 
enough to insure either a new insight or a 
decent literary product. He must be 
taught to extract the real drama from his 
own experience rather than to impose 
upon it a contrived and artificial drama. 
If he can be taught that, almost any nor- 
mally imaginative student can write an 
acceptable short story. 

Our unit in original short stories came 
about as a result of our study of the short 
stories in the eleventh-grade text. During 
the study I had tried to get across the 
idea that literature was an escape into 
and not from life, that literature was a 
means of capturing, holding, and con- 
trolling life to our greater satisfaction. 
The more I talked about it, the more ob- 
vious it became to me that the only real 
way for students to “‘experience’’ the 
idea was for them to capture their own 
experience in story form. So I formulated 
the objectives and began. 

There were only two objectives: 
(1) the realization by the student of the 
value of his own experience and (2) the 
realization that fiction, if it is of any 
value, is life controlled and understood. 
(For a definition of fiction we used 
Thomas Wolfe’s statement that “fiction 
is fact, rearranged and charged with a 
purpose.”’) The actual work of the unit 
was done mostly in class and involved 
five major steps: (1) finding material and 
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utilizing experience; (2) exploring the ex- 
perience; (3) analyzing the experience 
and fictionalizing; (4) rewriting; and 
‘5) judging the stories. 

It is very important for the teacher to 
be involved in the decision regarding the 
subject matter for the story; everything 
is lost if the student is allowed to ‘“‘make 
up” a story. He must start with his own 
experience. To insure this, I used a kind 
of psychoanalyst’s method with the stu- 
dents on the couch. They were supplied 
with paper and instructed to write down 
by a kind of free-association method 
whatever feelings, people, ideas, moods, 
or situations came into their minds when 
I asked questions. I started with early 
childhood and worked up to their present 
life. The questions were of this general 
type: “‘What friends do you particularly 
remember from this period of your life?”’ 
“What did he or she look like?” “In what 
setting do you see him?” ‘‘Do you re- 
member any particular incident involv- 
ing him and you?” The questions con- 
tinued in this vein for a couple of days 
and touched on rooms, houses, relatives, 
friends, enemies, trips, unhappy mo- 
ments, and happy moments. Throughout 
I emphasized the importance of people 
and settings and details, no matter how 
unimportant they seemed. 

The students then selected the experi- 
ence they were to write about and were 
set to writing—in class. They were con- 
stantly reminded during this time to ig- 
nore completely the story idea and 
simply to relate the particular experience 
with attention to details of setting and 
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character. They were not to worry about 
paragraphing, grammar, or spelling—I 
didn’t even insist on neatness. Whatever 
pleasure they might have derived from 
this literary abandon was somewhat 
vitiated by constant warnings for them 
to plan on complete revision and re- 
writing. 

After allowing them some time to get 
a little involved in the material, I began 
the business of individual consultation 
and the analysis of the material for story 
possibilities. To facilitate this almighty 
labor, I first had them summarize in very 
few sentences the experiences they were 
going to relate. This enabled me to con- 
sult with people before they had finished 
their first draft. The material was varied 
and frequently interesting; discovering a 
structure for it was not so difficult as I 
had imagined. A few simple tricks of the 
fiction writer did great service. Flashback 
techniques served to unify many of the 
stories and to point up some main theme; 
simple rearrangement of events, the 
withholding of information here and put- 
ting it in there, snapped many of the ex- 
periences into form. For some of the 
travel material J suggested the intrusion 
—very lightly—of a member of the oppo- 
site sex, drawn, of course, from life. 
Changing the point of view in the story 
from one character to the other occasion- 
ally helped the writer to objectify his ex- 
perience. Sometimes the crossing-out of 
needless explanation made way for the 
more subtle expression of moods and 
ideas through descriptions or dialogue. 

During these conferences the question 
method again proved useful. Often I 
asked the student to forget the story for 
a moment and simply to tell me about 
this person or event. I asked for details 
about this or that. Frequently, under 
such questioning, a colorless incident be- 
came more and more vivid to the stu- 
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dent, and he began to see the dramatic 
value of the situation. Since the material 
was often obviously autobiographical, 
some of the writers were a little embar- 
rassed when I asked questions about the 
experience involved. After several con- 
ferences, I discovered that I was partly 
to blame for their embarrassment. In 
talking about the main character in a 
story, I would refer to him as “‘you,” un- 
consciously identifying him with the 
author. When I realized this, I made it a 
point always to refer to the people in the 
stories by their fictional names or the 
third-person pronoun. This helped both 
to objectify the writer’s experience and 
to relieve his embarrassment. 

Fictionalizing the material was the 
most difficult problem. I tried, for in- 
stance, to get some of the authors to com- 
bine two different incidents into one, to 
leave out people and events or to include 
characters not present in the actual ex- 
perience. It was difficult for some of them 
to do—it meant abstracting an experi- 
ence—but those who did it learned some- 
thing about fiction. 

After a conference the student decided 
on the structure of his story and started 
to reconstruct it. Most of the rewriting 
was done outside of class, and I was 
gratified to see how much time and care 
many of them put into their stories. 
(One boy, noted for his easy standards of 
achievement, completely rewrote his 
story for the second time after I had ex- 
pressed willingness to accept it the way 
it was.) At this point I stressed the fact 
that the stories were to be written for the 
other people in the class and that the 
stories would be read and graded by 
them. The class was to be divided into 
groups, and each story was to be graded 
and commented on by at least ten stu- 
dents. If the grades proved too disparate, 
I, of course, would decide finally. (The 
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grades were, in general, satisfactory to 
me.) The best stories were to be read to 
the class, unless the author objected. 

When the stories all were in, an extra 
sheet was attached to each one for stu- 
dent grades and comments, the groups 
were formed, and the reading was begun. 
I had, in the meantime, listed on the 
board a number of words that I hoped 
would prove useful in channeling their 
comments: characterization, unity, ten- 
sion, conflict, setting, dialogue, theme, se- 
lection, artificial, contrived, subtle, obvious. 
The natural interest of the students in 
the stories of the others made it unneces- 
sary for me to speak to them about irrele- 
vant chattering. (Several times during 
this unit I witnessed the reality of ‘‘natu- 
ral’’ discipline.) 

We ended the unit with my reading 
the best stories to the classes. Although 
I gave them the opportunity to comment 
if they wished, I did not, at this point, 
try to stimulate criticism or discussion. 
Instead, I talked a little about each 
story, pointing up the elements J wanted 
them to notice, and then simply read the 
story. I felt that they had reached the 
point of diminishing returns in regard to 
criticism and that their listening to the 
stories best achieved the end for which 
stories are actually written. 

The success of the unit was, of 
course, relative. The stories, judged by 
professional or adult standards, fell 
short. Imperfectly realized climax, par- 
tially conveyed character, thinly intensi- 
fied conflict, and inadequately illuminat- 
ing language were common. There were 
individual failures: one girl, who had 
talent and should have written a good 
story, rejected her material in favor of a 
story about a teen-age dope addict. 
Character, theme, action—all stereo- 
typed. Because she had relaxed into imi- 
tation, she was my worst disappointment. 
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Her original story could have been saved 
had there been time for more individual 
conferences. The student criticisms did 
not always reveal progress: some people 
were still impressed by the artificial, the 
contrived, or the melodramatic. Several, 
for instance, were impressed by the dope- 
addict story. Subtler forms of conflict 
were not always recognized, and some 
stories in which conflict was definite but 
psychological were criticized for lack of 
conflict. The method of recording the 
criticisms might be improved: the fact 
that all the criticisms were written on the 
same page was a temptation for a few to 
copy or to repeat previous staternents. 

The unit is hardly adaptable to a 
heavy teaching schedule, the key instru- 
ments being the personal conference, 
heated by the teacher’s enthusiasm. I ran 
the unit in three classes simultaneously 
and, needless to say, found it easier to be 
enthusiastic over the first than the nine- 
tieth story. The amount of amorphous 
material to be read and analyzed—yea, 
diagnosed—and the number of decisions 
to be made regarding form and structure 
took less time than J expected—but 
more energy. The unit is best applied in 
only one class or, at least, in one class at 
a time. 

In terms of objectives achieved, how- 
ever, the short stories were worth the ef- 
fort. Students explored their own experi- 
ence and, almost without exception, 
found values—dramatic, aesthetic, moral 
—-which they really tried to illuminate 
through literary form. A monotonous 
and impersonal narrative about an auto- 
mobile accident became a climactic mo- 
ment of flashing chrome and headlights; 
a simple hunting experience grew into 
ten pages of increasing tensions climaxed 
by the weird sound of an unseen snow- 
plow, heard through the white blindness 
of a snowstorm. One boy, who had sat for 
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three days unable to write anything, had 
only a character from a carnival and a 
set of conventional judgments to start 
with. He never found a story but drew a 
“B” from his fellow-students for a char- 
acterization which revealed diverse ele- 
ments of threat, fear, danger, and ostra- 
cism. The best of the stories, by a girl, 
caught a moment of childhood with 
real delicacy and charm, avoiding all 
the pitfalls of cuteness and sentimen- 
tality. 

If what the students did is any criteri- 
on of what they learned, then they 
learned something about the nature of 
fiction. They became involved in their 
material; they expressed attitudes and 
ideas about people and the world; they 
found and captured values in experience; 
they explored and better understood in- 
cident and character—all in the attempt 
to write stories. Incidentally,.they wrote 
more, revised more, needed less prod- 
ding, and revealed a greater sense of 
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achievement in this than in any other 
unit all year. 

These stories by high school juniors 
demonstrated to my own satisfaction 
that there is no ineradicable compulsion 
which drives young people to write ar- 
tificial, trivial, melodramatic, or senti- 
mental stories. They do so because they 
do not know what stories are, because 
they are allowed to imitate, and because 
they have not really discovered their 
own lives, with which they are, oddly 
enough, so desperately preoccupied. 
When they are somewhat forcibly thrust 
into their own experience, when they are 
given direction in exploring and arrang- 
ing it, they can write stories which, 
though imperfect, reflect reality lit with 
some degree of insight. That my elev- 
enth-graders did just that proved also, 
at least to me, that the most direct way 
of showing a student that literature is 
life, as the textbook titles say, is to show 
him that his life is literature. 
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Magic Wood 


I entered an Autumn wood 
Where trees interned me with 
Wonder, until I stood 
Deep in a golden myth. 


And on the boughs the sky 
Was leaking gold and laid 

A rich and luminous dye 
On every leaf and blade. 


With so much beauty plain, 
My heart could never doubt 
It had a golden stain 
That Time could not sponge out. 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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The End of the Trail 


LUELLA B. COOK! 


Te grammar we have been teaching is 
not only futile—in the sense that it does 
not affect significantly the speech and 
writing habits of our pupils; it is false— 
in the sense that it does not describe ac- 
curately the mechanism of communica- 
tion. It is as obsolete as the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. 

This is the bombshell delivered by Dr. 
Charles C. Fries in his new book The 
Structure of English, just published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

But while the book repudiates com- 
pletely the old grammar which we in- 
herited from a prescientific era, it lays 
the foundation for a new scientific gram- 
mar to take its place. Therein lies its 
strength. 

There will be many readers, no doubt, 
who will be disturbed by Dr. Fries’s un- 
compromising position. For my part, I 
find it exhilarating. I feel as though a 
bridge has just been blown up behind us 
and that now there can be no turning 
back. We’ll have to go ahead. 

After all, the word is not the thing; nor 
is the description the fact. The stars did 
not fall when the astronomy of the an- 
cient Egyptians was discredited. Neither 
has the marvel known as language col- 
lapsed merely because our description of 
it has proved inaccurate. God’s still in his 
heaven and all’s right with the world it- 
self. It is only our vision that’s faulty. 

For the last two decades we have been 
destroying content. Dr. Fries’s book re- 
builds it. This fact alone, I think, will win 
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for his book a host of readers who have 
not been able to find in the experience- 
centered curriculum the firm footing they 
needed in order to teach happily. To feel 
secure I, for one, believe that teachers do 
need a vital, valid content—a stock in. 
trade, something to impart fo pupils 
through experience. Other teachers have 
it: science teachers, social studies teach- 
ers, art teachers. Why shouldn’t English 
teachers? 

This is a fact I think we have over- 
looked, and I suspect it accounts for the 
strong hold which grammar as a subject 
has had not only upon the teachers of 
America but on the parents as well who 
keep worrying that we are not teaching 
what they call the “fundamentals.” 

Who is going to read Dr. Fries’s new 
book? What will be its immediate effect? 
What should the individual teacher do 
about it? A particular school? : 

Although the book is written for the 
“educated, lay reader,” it is obviously a 
sourcebook which “provides the funda- 
mental descriptive analysis upon which 
practical texts can be built.’ Jt is not, 
therefore, a book to be put immediately 
into classroom use. At least two impor- 
tant steps intervene: the adaptation of 
the ideas presented for pupil consump- 
tion and the assimilation of the ideas by 
teachers themselves. 

It is a truism, I think, that a teacher 
cannot teach effectively beyond what she 
herself really understands. It seems 
equally true to me that whatever a teach- 
er has truly assimilated will find its way 
inevitably into her teaching. Thus, pend- 
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ing the building of new textbooks which 
will implement the new grammar and 
bring together other significant content, 
teachers all over the country may well 
read Dr. Fries’s book to see what practi- 
cal hints it offers for modifying their 
teaching. I found such a hint, for ex- 
ample, as I read the chapter on ‘‘Parts of 
Speech.” 

Heretofore I’d though¢ of parts of 
speech largely as terminology—conven- 
ient names by which to identify words I 
wished to talk about as I discussed a 
broken-down sentence. I’d long since 
given up the kind of drill I heard about 
the other day, in which pupils merely 
picked out parts of speech from long lists 
of isolated words. But I hadn’t fully un- 
derstood parts of speech as “signals to 
structural meaning’’ in such a sentence as 
this, quoted from Fries’s book: 


Ship sails today 


The reader cannot interpret this tele- 
gram until he decides what part of speech 
ship is. Is it a noun or a verb? When this 
part of speech is established, it in turn 
establishes the part of speech of sails, 
which can also be a noun or a verb. 

Thus, the important reason for learn- 
ing parts of speech is not merely to classi- 
fy words as such but to know how to sig- 
nal clearly to the reader the part of 
speech intended. If the is put in front of 
ship, we signal a noun and clear up the 
ambiguity, thus: : 


The ship sails today. 


If please is put in front of ship, a verb is 
signaled: 


Please ship sails today. 


The Fries study is based on a large- 
scale observation and analysis of lan- 
guage in use. Many conversations of 
speakers of standard English were me- 
chanically recorded and then transcribed 
and indexed for study, without the par- 
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ticipants in the study being aware of the 
contribution they were making. The 
method used offers still another hint for 
the classroom teacher who is impressed 
and convinced, as I am, by Dr. Fries’s 
reasoning. We do not need to wait for the 
new grammar to appear to begin record- 
ing and examining our pupil’s language 
habits. The following sentences, quoted 
by Dr. Fries, can be matched by others 
culled from students’ speech and writing 
and used to illustrate the fact that am- 
biguities arise when there is no part-of- 
speech signal or marker or when we can- 
not tell the kind of “functioning unit’ 
the word is: 


Time flies. (Is Time a verb or a noun?) 


The dog looked longer than the cat. (Is 
longer an adjective or an adverb?) 


Avoid infection by killing germs. (Is killing 
an adjective or a verb?) 


Many readers are already prepared, I 
think, for the various separate criticisms 
which the book levels at traditional 
grammar. We have known for a long 
time, for example, that our definition of 
a sentence didn’t stand up. We’ve long 
recognized the inconsistencies in our 
rules and the needless burden of too 
many technical terms to describe simple 
facts. 

What escaped us is the central reason 
for these flaws, the fatal inaccuracy 
which invalidates the whole structure. 
According to Dr. Fries, the whole system 
is falsely “oriented.” We’ve mistakenly 
assumed that language is a reflection of 
thought and that the characteristics 
which distinguish a sentence and its 
parts are matters of content. The new 
grammar, advocated by Dr. Fries, con- 
siders them matters of form. 

It is not, for example, the actual rela- 
tion of things in the real situation that de- 
termines grammatical relationships. The 
performer of an act in real life must also 
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be a performer in the linguistic utterance, 
but there are various devices (at least 
three) for expressing that meaning, as 
may be seen in the following sentences: 


The men built the toolhouse slowly. 
The toolhouse was built by the men slowly. 
Their building of the toolhouse was slow. 


Each language has its patterns of formal 
arrangements for utterances that occur 
alone, as separate expressions. 

This idea became clear to me once I 
had grasped what Dr. Fries calls “‘struc- 
tural meaning” in contrast to lexical 
meaning, or the meaning of words. Four 
or five words may be put together with- 
out making sense, even though each 
word by itself means something. On the 
other hand, four nonsense words put to- 
gether in such a pattern as this do make 
a kind of sense: 


A woggle ugged a diggle. 


At least we know that something did 
something to something else. We can 
even recognize woggle and diggle as nouns 
and ugged as a verb. 

Thus, the recognition of a part of 
speech is not dependent on word content, 
or lexical meaning, but on purely formal 
devices within the language structure 
such as we have recognized in our defini- 
tions of adjectives and adverbs but not in 
those of nouns. We define adjectives in 
terms of function and nouns in terms of 
content: 


A noun is the mame of a person, place, or 
thing. 
An adjective modifies a noun. 


In Dr. Fries’s new grammar all parts of 
speech are defined in terms of function, 
and a word is not “an adjective used as 
a noun”’ but—-if used as a noun—it is a 


noun. 
In the sentence above we know that 
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ugged is a verb partly by its position in 
the structure and partly by its ending ed. 
We recognize diggle as a noun by the sig- 
nal “‘a”’ in front of it and, as an object, by 
its position. These are devices which sig- 
nal structural meaning. 

When children first learn to talk, they 
have learned to recognize and respond to 
these signals, although they are quite un- 
conscious of doing so. In a very real 
sense, therefore, they already know their 
grammar before they come to school. If 
they didn’t know it, they couldn’t talk or 
understand what was said to them. 

The importance of this fact has been 
largely overlooked, and we have regarded 
the study of grammar entirely as an aca- 
demic pursuit—a discipline imposed 
upon language from without rather than 
as the form and structure of the living 
language itself. 

Instead of looking at the roots of living 
language in order to discover how its 
mechanism works, we have looked at the 
highly cultivated product, ‘“‘scorning the 
base degrees by which it did ascend.” 
It’s as if Luther Burbank should have 
spurned the wild species from which later 
on he was to propagate the seedless orange 
and seedless raisin. Without understand- 
ing the laws of nature, he could not have 
developed these new fruits. No more can 
English teachers cultivate their pupils’ 
power over language to its highest poten- 
tial without understanding the nature of 
language development. 

These are but a few of the ideas in Dr. 
Fries’s new book which have impressed 
me. In this brief comment I have not 
tried to cover the whole content—only to 
awaken interest in the book—and am 
well aware that I have not touched upon 
the principle of modification or the “lay- 
ers of structure”’ which, along with struc- 
tural meaning, constitute the body of the 
new grammar. Nor have I tried to ap- 
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praise the methods used to collect and in- 
terpret the data on which the new gram- 
mar is based. I am not competent to do 
so. All I can say is that the whole book 
makes very good sense to me and that I 
think I can put to use all the ideas I’ve 
thus far assimilated. It is for this reason 
that I heartily recommend the book for 
general reading. It is not an easy book to 
read, but it’s an exciting book to read. I 
wouldn’t miss it for anything. 

But what excites me most about the 
book is the feeling that it marks the end 
of a long trek through the woods and the 
discovery that the trail led somewhere. 
We are at the edge of a clearing and can 
now see clearly what needs to be done. 
We shall need not only a new grammar, 
as Dr. Fries points out in his last chapter, 
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but all the other resources which the 
semanticist and the linguist together can 
put at our disposal. Linguistic meaning 
is not total meaning, and to grasp only 
linguistic meaning is “mere verbalism.”’ 
But a clear understanding of linguistic 
meaning, as a vital element in communi- 
cation, is indispensable. It is the latter 
which the Fries book provides. 

Perhaps by now the book has already 
reached the editors’ desks in various pub- 
lishing houses, and the new grammar— 
or aspects of it —is already being written 
into textbooks. I hope so. Jn that case 
soon we shall no longer need to try to 
teach grammar functionally. The new 
grammar ?s functional; it’s based on the 
concept of function, and to teach it at all 
is to be functional. 


Television Set 


In a dark corner of the room 
The lidded giant-eye of the world 
Sleeps in a kind of Cyclops silence... . 


At the click of a dial 


The huge eyeball prances to life, 
And we gaze clear across the buzzing sky 
Into the discordant brain of modern man. 


O singing, talking, crooning, dervishing 
Eye of our anxiety— 

O eye that winks and blinks 

A chiaroscuro of joy and sorrow, 

Of solemn speech and frivolous melody— 


O eye that jeers and leers 
And wriggles and writhes 
With cowboys and commercials— 


Stare into the flickering future 
And catch for this generation at least 
The lifelong puppetry of peace. 
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Ix PROJECT teaching one of the prob- 
lems that confronts most teachers is the 
selection of one that will hold all the 
possibilities needed to accomplish the 
teaching of every phase of the subject 
being taught. This was especially true 
in choosing a project to be used in teach- 
ing my combined English and social 
studies classes. These classes were com- 
prised of seventh and eighth grades, 
each class meeting eleven hours a week. 

I knew that Congressman Peter F. 
Mack, Jr., Twenty-first District of Ili- 
nois, displays a keen interest in school 
children because he takes a hundred 
handicapped students to Washington, 
D.C., each year for a week’s educational 
tour, and also that he presents a type 
that is much admired by students, so I 
decided to attend the ceremonies at his 
take-off on his Abraham Lincoln Good 
Will Flight around the World. He was to 
fly alone in a tiny single-engined plane, 
visiting more than thirty countries, 
talking with the common people, and 
presenting the mayor of each capital 
city with a “friendship scroll” from the 
people of the Abraham Lincoln country, 
expressing the hope that it might con- 
tain an inspiration to those countries 
which are now so oppressed but which 
still retain hopes of eventual freedom. 

While attending these ceremonies, 
I met Mr. Mack. During our conversa- 
tion it occurred to me that here was a 
worth-while project for my classes. In 
following the Mack flight, the news of 
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his progress, and the daily tracing of 
his route on world maps, we could have 
a social study of géopolitical significance. 
Through letter-writing to Mr. Mack and 
his committee, we could develop writ- 
ing, spelling, and creative thinking skills. 
From the myriad ramifications of the 
flight we would be able to cover almost 
all the objectives we strive for in the 
teaching of English and social studies. 

I have always set aside a brief period 
at the beginning of each class for the 
reporting of current events and news. 
It was during this period that I reported 
what I had seen and experienced, hoping 
that some pupil would have a suggestion. 
It was thus the project began, when a 
pupil asked for permission for the entire 
class to write to the Congressman at 
Washington, wishing him godspeed and 
good luck on his daring venture. From 
October 7, 1951, when the Congressman 
took off, until June 4, 1952, when the 
classes formally closed their project 
with a trip to the home of Mr. Mack’s 
parents at Carlinville to present them 
with an oil portrait of their now-famous 
son, all the English skills were prac- 
ticed and improved. 

It was decided at the beginning of the 
project that a portion of each two-hour 
class period would be used for discus- 
sion of Congressman Mack’s flight, 
stimulating interest in the thirty-four 
countries visited, and their cultures and 
peoples, and the probable effect of the 
international situation upon them. In 
order that the project might gain some 
official recognition, the enthusiastic pu- 
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pils wrote at once to Mr. Mack’s Wash- 
ington office. An immediate response 
was given them by Jasper W. Cross, 
administrative assistant, on House of 
Representatives stationery. Thus the 
project was under way. 

One of the reasons for the complete 
success of the project was the entire 
class participation; even the slower and 
more retarded pupils became almost at 
once a part of the program. A bulletin 
board was installed, and in the search 
for progress of Mack’s flight both boys 
and girls read newspapers, listened to 
newscasts on the radio, and reported 
their findings daily through use of the 
bulletin board and class discussion. In 
addition to the bulletins, news clippings, 
and other gathered data, there were items 
of pupil-composed comment relative to 
the progress of the flying representa- 
tive’s tiny single-engined plane, ‘‘The 
Friendship Flame.” 

Letter-writing of all kinds soon became 
a major activity of the project. There 
were letters of request, thank-you letters, 
and business letters, as well as numerous 
purely social letters to the Congress- 
man’s father and mother. These more or 
less asked for information relative to 
the Congressman’s early life and educa- 
tion. To give some idea of the scope of 
this phase of the project, let us quote 
in part Mr. V. Y. Dallman, editor of the 
Tilinois State Register of Springfield, who 
said in his editorial column: 


Happy boys and girls of Johns Hill Junior 
High School, Decatur, will be among the most 
excited group of hero worshipers when “Flying 
Congressman Mack” lands at Capitol Airport 
today, ending his Good Will Flight around the 
world. C. T. Groeteke, secretary of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Good Will Tour Committee, has 
received countless letters from the boys and 
girls. ... I have read well written letters from 
nearly thirty girls and as many boys... , and 
Mr. Groeteke says they are typical of those re- 
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ceived by Mr. John W. Hobbs, Chairman, and 
other members of the committee. 


With the writing of these countless 
letters, it was possible to teach “‘gram- 
mar skills,’ such as the correct use of 
nouns, both common and proper, as well 
as to familiarize the pupils with difficult 
names of foreign countries and cities, 
which we now hear daily in this shrink- 
ing world. Poetry and rhymes were writ- 
ten with thought as to meter and correct 
word selection. Nearly every pupil con- 
tributed at least one jingle for use in the 
“scrapbook.”’ While most of the poems 
were of a serious nature, many appeared 
in lighter vein. 

On several occasions during the proj- 
ect the classes were visited by newspa- 
per reporters for our daily newspapers. 
Later in Springfield, just prior to the 
reception program for the Congress- 
man’s homecoming, they were inter- 
viewed by newscasters for the several 
national hookups. A group, and many of 
the pupils personally, talked with many 
dignitaries, including Governor Adlai 
Stevenson, General Boland, and others, 
who evinced much interest in the partici- 
pation the classes had taken in the proj- 
ect., The meeting and conversing with 
important people surely was conducive 
to the teaching of the “conversational 
arts” and taught etiquette and deport- 
ment at public appearances. All this was 
climaxed with a personal handshake and 
word of comment for each student from 
Congressman Mack when he stepped 
from his plane after listening to a special 
“class cheer,” composed especially for 
the occasion by the group process. Later 
at the formal program the pupils were 
officially assigned a ‘‘front-row position,” 
from which point they listened to two 
elected members of their classes, Avery 
Willis and Bill Munson, accompanied 
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and introduced by their teacher, make 
the addresses of welcome and presenta- 
tion. These had been selected by secret 
ballot from sixty-three written and sub- 
mitted by pupils of the classes. Since the 
speakers had been selected in the same 
manner and were now appearing on a 
program embracing their governor and 
others, the pupils had the feeling they 
were all almost having personal partici- 
pation. 

Mr. Lester J. Grant, superintendent 
of Decatur schools, and his assistant, 
Mr. Norman J. Gore, wishing to have 
further information as to the scope and 
value of the project, came to the class- 
room for a question-and-answer session 
lasting well over two hours. During this 
session every class member had the op- 
portunity to give an oral statement of his 
or her reaction to the project. Thischance 
for self-expression, consisting of verbal, 
extemporaneous thought, was certainly 
conducive to the teaching of language 
arts as related to correct pronunciation 
and to the ability to think and express 
themselves in the presence of others. 
This type of training will serve pupils 
well for later, adult public gatherings and 
helped at this time as a preparatory les- 
son for Congressman Mack’s visit which 
was to come later. 

The flying Congressman had made 
two promises to the classes. He had 
promised them a copy of the “scroll” 
which he had presented to the mayors of 
foreign capitals, and soon after his return 
home he gave the classes the scroll in- 
tended to be given to the city of Sin- 
gapore, which he had omitted from his 
itinerary because of lack of time. His 
second promise was that he would come 
to Johns Hill for a visit to the classes. 
Excitement reigned supreme when word 
was received that he would arrive April 
16, 1952, for this visit. 
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A selected committee met him at the 
airport, where he had landed with his 
round-the-world plane, Friendship 
Flame.” He was brought to Johns Hill, 
where he conferred in long session with 
the classes which had participated in the 
project. This meeting took on the form 
of ‘*The Town Meeting of the Air.” By 
this time pupil training had reached the 
point where all pupils had been almost, 
if not completely, cured of bashfulness. 
In fact, they were quite talkative and 
really eager to obtain information. The 
genial Congressman again evidenced his 
belief that children of school age should 
be informed of national and world af- 
fairs by giving satisfactory answers to 
all questions and by eliciting ideas from 
the class as well. Pupil interest ranged 
from “How poor are the people of India?’ 
to ‘‘What does the initial ‘I’ in Peter F. 
Mack, Jr., stand for?”’ After this session 
the entire student body was called to the 
auditorium by Principal Earl W. Phelps. 
Here on the stage, with the participating 
classes seated with him in the back- 
ground, the Congressman told of his 
good-will flight and held a question-and- 
answer period for the entire school. It is 
significant that here, again, the pupil 
mistress of ceremonies, who had been se- 
lected by her classmates and introduced 
by her teacher, welcomed the Congress- 
man with a speech written and selected 
by her fellow-pupils. 

The project came to a close June 4, 
1952. On this date the classes journeyed 
by school bus to Carlinville, Illinois, 
where they visited the Congressman’s 
birthplace; Blackburn College, where he 
was educated; and the home of his par- 
ents, who graciously received them. It 
was here, during the portrait-presenta- 
tion program, entirely conducted as well 
as written by the pupils themselves, 
that the value of the project as a me- 
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dium of teaching language arts was so 
clear. Just prior to this program, a re- 
quest had come from Student Life, an 
official publication of the National Edu- 
cation Association, asking that one or 
several of the pupils who had participat- 
ed in the project submit a story for this 
magazine. It was from the forty-three 
articles written for submission to this 
publication that the material for the 
presentation program was drawn. This 
and more poems and comments dedicat- 
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ed to the Congressman and his parents 
visibly demonstrated the results of all 
the grammar skills, reading, writing, 
spelling, composition, public speaking, 
and other language arts that had been 
learned. The polish of the written 
speeches, the excellence of the poems and 
rhymes, the self-confidence with which 
the material was delivered—all gave evi- 
dence as to how well language arts had 


‘been correlated and developed through 


the project. 


Comic Books—a Challenge 


HERMAN O. MAKEY! 


Ar THE grocery which I now operate I 
had so many requests for comic books 
that I reluctantly bought two dozen 
copies of old comics which the publishers 
price so that they can be sold for five 
cents each. Looking through them, I took 
out those which seemed to me to encour- 
age racial hatred and those encouraging 
at least tolerance for criminals; and J ex- 
changed them for others. I was amazed 
at the rapidity with which the comics 
were sold. My weekly sales have grown 
to almost two hundred. 

Who buys them? Now and then a 
school child buys one, but adults buy 
them in lots of six to twenty. One after- 
noon a woman remarked that, since she 
and her husband would have to stay at 
home that night, she wanted a dozen 
comics to help them spend the evening. 
Adults often buy them for and evidently 
read them to their children, as used to be 
done—and perhaps still is—over the 
radio Sunday mornings. Others expect 
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their small children to amuse themselves 
by looking at the pictures. 

The use of the word “‘comic”’ in refer- 
ence to these booklets is, of course, a 
degradation of the word from its use to 
indicate connection with humor or 
mirth. A few comics fit the earlier sense 
of the word and are merely jokes illus- 
trated in a series of panels. However, 
among the ‘‘comics” are passionate love 
stories; gruesome tales of ghosts, vam- 
pires, and witches; fantastic tales of in- 
terplanetary machinations and ma- 
chines; crime stories; detective stories 
(which, while dealing with crime, are a 
distinct group); stories of adventure; 
stories of superhuman characters (Super- 
man, Superboy, Supergirl, etc.) ; Tarzan- 
type stories; stories about the Marines, 
the Paratroopers, etc.; versions of books, 
including versions of the movie versions 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde and of Moby- 
Dick. In nearly all the stories, however 
undeservedly, virtue triumphs, wrongs of 
women in love are forgiven, treason is de- 
tected and punished, and crime does not 


pay. 


- 
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As a teacher, I used to object to my 
students’ reading comic books during 
class and study time; and I confiscated 
them until the end of the day, for I could 
not hope to compete with them for the 
interest of my pupils. I remember visit- 
ing a high school fifty-odd years ago. The 
friend whose guest I was had a book 
which he had been surreptitiously read- 
ing—Cooper’s Spy. Had the teacher dis- 
covered it, dire results would have fol- 
lowed. Of course, the pupil was neglect- 
ing his studies when he was reading the 
book, just as the reader of comics in 
class time is doing. But was there any- 
thing wrong in itself about reading The 
Spy? 

Ts there anything wrong about reading 
comics? That, it seems to me, is much 
like asking if there is anything wrong 
about reading. I am inclined to think 
that it is better to read comic books with 
understanding than to read other books 
without understanding. The comic ver- 
sion of Moby-Dick or Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde is far inferior to the original and to 
the movie version, which it more affects. 
This is true because it is so greatly con- 
densed and because words are so neces- 
sary to develop ideas, many of which can 
be presented only superficially—if at all 
—by means of pictures. It is not true that 
“one picture is as good as a‘thousand 
words’’—except in particular cases. Good 
pictures wedded to good words may be 
superior to either, and the pictures in 
comics come nearer this than do the or- 
dinary illustrations in books and maga- 
zines. 

But another proverb tells us truly that 
the good is enemy of the best. (If even 
the good comic is inferior to a good book, 
need I comment about the poor comics?) 
Consequently, the comic book presents a 
challenge to every teacher, whatever he 
may teach. 
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I have long been convinced that no 
true reading occurs unless appropriate re- 
actions accompany the recognition of the 
words, just as no true listening occurs 
when an athletic contest is being broad- 
cast unless appropriate visual reactions 
occur. The comic attempts to do for the 
reader what television does for the radio 
listener. 

What happens in the minds of our stu- 
dents when they read? Some time ago a 
pupil repeating a semester’s work told 
me when we began a biography of Davy 
Crockett that this was the best story in 
the anthology we were studying. As we 
studied the story, I tried to get the pupils 
to picture the scenes and action. One 
episode described a cougar crawling 
through lush grass and cactuses to a fall- 
en tree and making its way through the 
treetop to a large branch, where it waited 
for Davy to come near. When the pupils 
read this beiore coming to class, they ac- 
cepted it casually. That was what the 
book said, and it was none of their con- 
cern—an exciting story about a wild ani- 
mal and a pioneer scout. 

Had they ever seen cactuses in movies, 
I asked. They had. Under what condi- 
tions did they grow? In dry regions. How 
did they know the regions were dry? 
Nothing else grew there. ‘“Now,”’ I said, 
“read the episode again.”’ Soon I began 
to hear low chuckles. “‘What’s funny?” I 
inquired. Several were ready to tell me 
that the author had cactuses growing 
amid lush grass and even big trees. 

“Now,” I said, “imagine that you or 
some wild animal wanted to get on one of 
the big branches of a fallen tree. What do 
you think would be the hardest way to do 
that? Read the episode.”” Unanimously, 
they decided that the cougar would not 
be likely to force its way through the 
bushy top. They began to wonder, too, 
how. the author could know the thoughts 
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of the cougar. After class, my repeating 
pupil came to my desk and asked why 
such trash was put in books. “‘Maybe,”’ I 
told him, “‘it’s to give teachers a chance 
to teach reading.” 

Now, the comic strip and book does for 
the reader exactly what I was trying to 
teach the pupils to do for themselves— 
and sometimes does it efficiently with 
economy of words and with effective de- 
tail. A few minutes ago I read the morn- 
ing paper, including most of the comics. 
Yesterday, the heroine’s host had or- 
dered tea for her; and the look on the 
maid’s face was evidently intended to 
warn the reader that it was not safe tea. In 
this morning’s instalment the heroine 
(for reasons unknown) poured the tea 
into a flower pot while her host was not 
looking ; and the final picture in the strip 
showed her looking with amazement as 
the rugged plant wilts and falls prostrate. 

Now, this vividness of detail is the 
challenge which teachers must face. I do 
not think that we can teach (¢each, mark 
you, not train) without trying to meet 
this challenge. I do not think that we can 
match the detail of the comics (or movie, 
either), but we can teach our pupils to 
create their own mental counterparts of 
what they read much more satisfyingly, 
for they will be constructed of elements 
essentially personal. 

It is not inevitable that a child who 
talks glibly about peninsulas, bays, pla- 
teaus, and meanders really means any- 
thing. In mathematics classes I found 
that not every child who said “angle”’ 
recognized one. It surprises many a his- 
tory teacher to discover how empty 
many of the terms he and his pupils use 
are to his pupils. Every teacher, there- 
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fore, has an important part in teaching 
his pupils to read and hear—that is, to 
transform light and sound waves into ap- 
propriate concepts. 

But this task—and its counterpart, 
teaching the expression of thought—is 
almost, if not entirely, the whole of the 
English teachers’ work. Many other tasks 
may be accomplished in conjunction 
with it, but these must always be inci- 
dental. No other department in our 
schools is concerned with literature and 
composition as arts. 

The great vogue of comic books, it 
seems to me, shows that people want to 
read. The fact that so many readers of 
comic books read little else, it seems to 
me, shows that they are poor readers. 
Surely, no good reader would prefer the 
comic-book version of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde to Stevenson’s story. 

Instead of blaming our pupils for read- 
ing comic books and beating our breasts 
because millions of comic books are sold, 
teachers of English should (1) recognize 
them as a type of literature (some good 
and some poor, as is true, for instance, of 
Tennyson’s poems); (2) refer to the 
comic strips in the newspapers (many of 
which are later collected and published as 
comic books) in illustration of matters 
that come up in class (for instance, the 
method used in comics to represent 
dreams helps pupils to visualize the third 
section of Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind, 
and the method of representing invisible 
characters helps them to visualize the en- 
chanter in the first section of that poem); 
and (3) accept the challenge of the com- 
ics to develop the ability to form mental 
images to correspond to what the pupils 
read. 
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| English Instruction 
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W: put the public address system to 
use to help attain language arts objec- 
tives. We found it effective, and we 
learned that the possibilities for curricu- 
lum enrichment are almost unlimited. 
This is the story of what we did. 

Early in the term a ninth-grade Eng- 
lish group planned a series of five-minute 
news broadcasts to be presented twice a 
week over the public address system to 
the entire student body. Committees 
were appointed to take charge of each 
broadcast. Pupils volunteered to gather 
news—national, state, local—and to 
serve as announcers and reporters. Spe- 
cial school news was included in each 
newscast, written, planned, and directed 
by the students, with the teacher serving 
as adviser. 

During morning chapel period each 
broadcast day, the committee for the day 
met and assembled the news for the after- 
noon broadcast. Proofreaders evaluated 
the material, corrected errors in gram- 
mar, and condensed when necessary. 

When the committee reported to its 
English class, a dummy “mike’”’ was set 
up, and the broadcast was rehearsed and 
timed. The ‘“‘dry-run”’ audience made its 
comments and criticisms, and the com- 
mittee revised its material accordingly. 

From 1:10 to 1:15 p.m. on Tuesdays 
and Fridays the committee broadcast 


1 Teacher of English, D. A. Harman Junior High 
School, Hazleton, Pa. 


? Principal, D. A. Harman Junior High School. 


up-to-the-minute news to classes in the 
homerooms, with one member serving as 
announcer and two or three others as 
reporters. 

When the term was ended, five ninth- 
grade English classes totaling 152 stu- 
dents had taken part in the broadcasts. 
Each had helped in the preparation of 
material, and each had served in the oral 
presentation as reporter or announcer. 
Each of 152 students had received spe- 
cific help in learning to speak well, write 
e‘fectively, and read his own material 
with understanding; and the student 
body of 548 had learned to listen atten- 
tively. Homeroom teachers noted that 
students listened more closely to fellow- 
pupils than they did to their teachers in 
class. 

The outcomes and the advantages of 
the use of the public address system as a 
teaching aid were most gratifying. The 
planning and organization of the news 
broadcasts were as valuable as the 
broadcast itself. Many suggestions and 
ideas came from the classroom experi- 
ences. On one occasion, when the school 
was jubilant over winning the basketball 
championship, the committee suggested 
interviewing the coach and members of 
the team the day following the big game. 
When the teachers took the oath of al- 
legiance in the presence of the student 
body, a newscast into the auditorium 
preceded it and served as an introduction 
to the ceremonies to follow. 

Here we must mention, too, the spe- 
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cial school news which was a part of each 
broadcast. Important announcements, 
accounts ot field trips taken by classes, 
visits of speakers to the school, and spe- 
cial projects under way were written up 
and broadcast as a part of school news. 
Included, also, was news of other schools 
in the region. 

As a result of these broadcasts and the 
enthusiasm with which they were re- 
ceived, fascinating and interesting units 
carried out in other classes were pre- 
sented over the public address system. 
One ninth-grade group, after presenting 
a series of interesting book reports in 
English class, got permission to give five- 
minute book reviews following each 
newscast. These were well received by 
the student body and teachers. A play 
written in a social studies class was pre- 
sented, and a radio script on sight con- 
servation had genuine appeal because the 
school has a special class for the visually 
handicapped. 

All students participating in the pro- 
gram expressed enthusiasm for the many 
delightful and educational experiences 
which were theirs throughout the term. 
But, better yet, in addition to educa- 
tional experiences, they practiced cour- 
tesy and co-operation and learned to as- 
sume responsibility. They learned to be 
alert to the news of the world, to sepa- 
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rate the essential from the nonessential, 
to write simply but effectively, to meet 
both a deadline and a time signal. They 
developed poise and qualities of leader- 
ship, and they learned to take directions, 
for a group in charge one day often had a 
supporting role for the next newscast. 
They learned good citizenship by prac- 
ticing it. 

The teachers enjoyed the experience as 
much as the students. Most gratifying to 
them were the students’ comments and 
their suggestions that next year the 
newscasts be continued on a larger scale, 
with a// ninth-grade students getting an 
opportunity to broadcast. They sug- 
gested that the best newscasters and 
writers from each division be selected as 
the ‘“‘varsity broadcasters” for the last 
month of school. They expressed the 
hope, too, that broadcasts may be ar- 
ranged from the local radio station and 
that a tour of the broadcasting studio be 
a part of the program. 

The public address system is a valu- 
able tool for improving English instruc- 
tion. We know, for in using it as a teach- 
ing aid we attained these results: educa- 
tional enrichment, student development, 
enjoyment, enthusiasm, willing coopera- 
tion from those who have found Eng- 
lish classes a plague and a bore, and real 
growth in the functional use of English. 


Pooh, Pooh Song 


Winter is icumen in, 
Sing loud Pooh, pooh! 


Whistleth wind, and chilleth skin, 


And stingeth the snow, too. : 
Sing Pooh, pooh! 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Door slammeth after dad, 
Slush tracketh after shoe; 

Wife squalleth, kid bawleth, 
Merry sing Pooh, pooh! 


J. MILNor Dorey 


HIGH SCHOOL PAPER INTO 
COMMUNITY PAPER 


The Pulaski News, of Pulaski, Wisconsin, 
population 1,300, was first published in 
August, 1942. It was the outgrowth of the 
Pulaski High News, the official school paper, 
which was started in 1937. From this very 
humble beginning, the four-page high school 
paper with a circulation of only high school 
students grew into a community paper aver- 
aging twelve pages and with over 2,000 sub- 
scribers. It serves the entire Pulaski com- 
munity. The transformation from an ordi- 
nary school paper to an effective community 
paper did not take place overnight. A few of 
the progressive businessmen saw the service 
that such a paper offered. 

These progressive businessmen began ad- 
vertising with the understanding that the 
students wereé to take the school paper home 
for their parents’ inspection. As a result, 
more businessmen began advertising, and 
more and more local and community news 
began to appear in the school paper. 

After about eight months a survey was 
taken among the local businessmen to get 
their views on changing the school paper 
into a community bimonthly written and 
edited by students as a classroom project, 
with the paper being mailed to the parents 
instead of having the students receive the 
paper. 

The idea fit the situation perfectly as 
more and more people began to subscribe 
(through sales campaigns conducted by the 
students). A few unbelievers among the busi- 
nessmen were thoroughly convinced of the 
power of the paper by running coupon ads 
which were redeemable. Within a year’s 
time the transition from a school paper to a 
powerful community paper had taken place. 

The need for such a paper had long been 
evident. The Green Bay Press Gazette, pub- 
lished eighteen miles to the south, has less 
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than 400 subscribers in our trading area. An- 
other paper, the Shawano Evening Leader, 
comes from eighteen miles north of us and 
has fewer than 200 subscribers in the Pulaski 
area. Both of these papers are primarily con- 
cerned with their own communities and can- 
not adequately serve and inform the people 
of Pulaski about their community problems 
and issues. 

The Pulaski News is published every sec- 
ond Thursday except during June and July, 
and the subscription price is $1.00 per year. 
Until a year ago the paper was written by 
the senior English classes. Since then it has 
been written by a journalism class under the 
faculty direction of Arthur Watermolen. 

In organizing the paper it is important 
that each student of the journalism class 
should have a definite assignment for each 
issue. To this end the class elects depart- 
ment heads responsible for gathering and 
writing the news, soliciting the ads, and 
making sure the paper is self-supporting. 

Advertising rates are low, fifty cents per 
column inch for nationally advertised prod- 
ucts, thirty-five cents per column inch for 
locally advertised products, and four cents 
per word for classified ads. No liquor or to- 
bacco ads are accepted. So far, paid advertis- 
ing has managed to pay the cost of printing 
the paper, which is done by the Shawano 
Evening Leader. 

In addition to publishing school and local 
news, our” five-column sixteen-inch news- 
paper has taken definite stands on many 
community issues and has helped promote 
many worth-while village and community 
projects. 

Perhaps the most important of all the 
projects backed by the Pulaski News was 
the promotion of a community-owned build- 
ing to be rented at a very low cost to an in- 
dustry. During the last year of the war the 
social science class was studying the prob- 
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lems presented by the slowly declining popu- 
lation of the Pulaski community. As a part 
of the study a questionnaire was drawn up 
and sent out to servicemen and people in the 
community to find out how many men and 
women would be available to work if jobs 
were provided. Of the 400 questionnaires 
sent out, about 300 produced answers. In 
these, 280 people indicated they would 
settle down and remain in Pulaski if jobs 
were available. 

The students then went to work writing 
articles in their paper to the effect that the 
community needed more industry. They 
wrote editorials stating, for example, that 
“rural industrialization would diversify and 
multiply job opportunities and provide a 
broader base for the economy of the area.” 
It was not long before the townspeople were 
interested enough to call meetings to discuss 
the idea. The last of these meetings, held in 
the old gymnasium, produced the results 
sought for. 

Out of this meeting came the plan for 
Pulaski Industries, Inc., capitalized at 
$35,000. The money was quickly raised by 
energetic townspeople, farmers, and school 
and church leaders. The building was con- 
structed, and the Northern Shoe Factory be- 
gan operation, pouring an additional half- 
million dollars yearly in factory pay rolls 
into the Pulaski community. 

The factory is one of the reasons why 
Pulaski is truly a busy place during the 
shopping hours, especially on Saturdays, 
when the stores remain open until nine in 
the evening. Many townspeople have made 
improvements in their homes, many farmers 
have purchased long-needed machinery, and 
even a few retired farmers have gone back to 
work. Good agriculture plus some industry 
means good business for a rural area. 

Among the more recent projects pushed 
by the Pulaski News was the new $120,- 
000 gymnasium-auditorium dedicated last 
March. As might be expected, this project 
did not come about overnight. It was the re- 
sult of ten years of hint-dropping at meet- 
ings and graduation exercises and of the 
gradual increase in community interest 
aroused—quite effectively as it turned out— 
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by articles written for the News by students 
and teachers which gave convincing evi- 
dence of the need for the new building. 

It was built at a saving of $50,000 by us- 
ing local labor and by having High School 
Principal F. X. Joswick act as contractor. 
The building contains a regulation-sized 
basketball court and can seat 2,000 specta- 
tors at basketball games. There is a huge 
stage, with a large bandroom backstage and 
showers and storage space underneath the 
stage and bandroom. It is the largest and 
most beautiful high school gymnasium-audi- 
torium north of Milwaukee. 

People are beginning to become more and 
more aware that community support for a 
project must be based on community under- 
standing. Our sewer and water project pro- 
vides an excellent example. Four times this 
project was voted down by the people. They 
were accustomed to having their own wells 
and their own sanitary facilities and saw no 
pressing reason for change. 

After the fourth defeat the science classes 
at Pulaski High School were given permis- 
sion to take samples from local wells and 
send them to the state department of health 
for testing. The tests showed that more than 
half the wells were not in the best condition 
to promote health. A few were condemned. 

With this information at hand the news- 
paper went to work with articles written by 
the students, editorials explaining the need 
for modern facilities, and interviews with 
doctors and prominent businessmen. The 
campaign went on for months. And, when 
election finally rolled around again, the citi- 
zens supported the sewage and waterworks 
project by a vote of six to one. 

In addition to such special projects as 
those described, the Pulaski News gives reg- 
ular and effective support to financial drives 
for the Community Chest, the Red Cross, 
the Cancer Drive, and the Boy and Girl 
Scouts. It is a school-community newspaper 
that has learned how to fill a need and be- 
come a respected and influential part of the 
community life. 

ARTHUR WATERMOLEN 


Putaskr (Wis.) Hica ScHoor 
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A PRACTICAL APPLICATION 
OF THE DEBATE 


When I first suggested the mock trial to 
my senior English class, they were intrigued 
with the idea. I suggested it long before we 
actually started work on the unit, and I was 
soon sorry that I ever made the suggestion 
before we were able to start the work. Final- 
ly, however, we did drop everything and be- 
gan to prepare briefs. 

When we started the work, we only in- 
tended to do the trial as a class activity, but, 
as the case unfolded and the students saw 
the possibilities of the unit, they suggested 
that we put it on for an assembly program. 
Well, when they had finished, they had thir- 
teen parents serving as jurors, a teacher’s 
wife serving as court stenographer, and the 
local justice of the peace judging the case on 
the school stage set up as a courtroom. 

Once the scope of the project was realized, 
the class became anxious about publicity. 
An “extra” of the school paper resulted from 
this need, publishing background material 
for the case in the form of news stories. The 
stories told ‘of the defendant’s arrest, the 
circumstances of the criminal action, the in- 
dictment, and the coming trial. There were 
stories of local interest about the justice of 
the peace who would preside, and there was 
published the listing of the jury commission 
of those who would be considered for jury 
duty. The Grand Jury hearing of the state’s 
evidence against the accused was reviewed, 
and the date of trial was announced. A 
statement by the judge encouraging the 
public to attend ‘‘so worthy an enterprise”’ 
greatly helped the publicity campaign. 

Of course the entire program was unre- 
hearsed, except for the announcer who tied 
the whole program together. The announcer 
introduced the program, defined the mock 
trial, which was something new to most of 
those present, and explained the procedures 
that precede the actual courtroom trial. As 
the seniors went through the actual routines, 
the announcer described the opening of 
court, the swearing-in of the jury, the charge 
against the accused, and the preparations 
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for debate. Time was not taken on the pro- 
gram for the selection of a complete jury, 
but the selection and -rejection of three 
jurors by the lawyers were enacted. Then the 
curtain was closed and the audience was 
prepared for the presentation of cases and 
examination of witnesses which followed. 

Then began the unrehearsed part of the 
program as each of the attorneys presented 
his case. When the case had been tried, the 
jury retired to consider a verdict. At this 
point the program was ended. The decision 
was announced over the loudspeaker later in 
the morning. 

Since the actual argumentation was un- 
rehearsed, it was decided beforehand that 
the entire procedure would be recorded on 
tape. This served as an excellent follow-up 
and self-evaluation procedure. 

What value has such an activity as the 
mock trial? Here are some of the more tan- 
gible outcomes of our presentation. 

The trial requires oral, written, and lis- 
tening activities. It calls for extemporaneous 
as well as detailed, planned thought in com- 
position and oral work. It exercises on-the- 
spot evaluation and insight, as well as long- 
and short-range considerations about the 
worth of arguments and details. It is, in 
essence, a very practical application of the 
debate and, as such, eliminates the artificial 
atmosphere of the more formal activity, 
thus encouraging more poise and self-confi- 
dence. The trial calls for constant evaluation 
of material, reinterpretation, reorganization, 
and effective presentation of arguments to 
an audience which is critically judging their 
worth all the time. And it demands a co- 
herent, progressive development of ideas. 
There are few other activities which so 
readily lend themselves to uncoerced stu- 
dent work. 

With the mock trial, students and parents 
get a glimpse of the actual courtroom. They 
witness the methods and procedures of one 
of our most cherished privileges. Becoming 
familiar with it through actual practice, 
they cannot help but cherish it even more. 
And last, but we might say of most im- 
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portance, it serves as the orange juice in 
which to dissolve that distasteful pill for 
students’ parents to take. It is an excellent 
opportunity to get the parents into the 
school actually to work with the students. 
When our mock trial was over, the parents 
who took part said that we should have 
_ more of them and that they could foresee 
much deeper and more meaningful outcomes 
from such activity. 

The objective of the senior class in put- 
ting on the trial was, first, having fun, which 
they did, and, second, making the proce- 
dures of the trial understood, which they did 
also. But I don’t think any of us realized the 
effect it would have on the parents and their 
feelings toward parent-teacher relations. 

For any who would like a springboard 
from which to jump into a mock-trial activi- 
ty I would suggest Watkins and Frost, 
Your Speech and Mine (New York: Lyons & 
Co., 1945). 

WILLIAM JOHN REYNOLDS 


Betiport (N.Y.) ScHooL 


REVIEWING THE REVIEWS 


We are all book critics to some extent. 
Whether the rising generation are objective 
and articulate in their book judgments, or 
narrowly personal and limited, depends on 
their contacts with the language of criticism 
and their fluency in speaking that language. 
It is a long step for a student from reading 
and reporting on required books to the post- 
school situation of choosing contemporary 
books and evaluating them. Our seniors 
need help in deciding what books are worth 
precious reading time, which will meet their 
individual tastes, and what they might con- 
sider in passing judgment. The following de- 
vice has helped us to a greater awareness of 
current literature and to greater facility in 
expressing opinion. 

The assignment, given two months in ad- 
vance, was to find two reviews of a current 
book, to read the book, and to report on the 
reviews in the light of personal experience 
with the book. The written reports were 
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brief but provocative; the oral discussion, 
full and illuminating. 

One immediate result of the project was 
a speaking acquaintance with a variety of 
current books. Students became interested 
in one another’s reading. A more lasting 
value was a realization of at least seven ap- 
proaches to book-discussion. 


1. The résumé of tke story (all too familiar). 
2. The purpose or point of the book. 
3. The author’s fitness for the task undertaken. 
4. The author’s understanding of the time or 
age portrayed. 
. Comparison of this with the author’s previ- 
ous work. 
. Comparison of this with other books on the 
same subject or with the same theme. 
. The style of the author. 


Another profitable experience was with 
the book reviews. The students have had 
practical contact with the book sections of 
their familiar magazines and newspapers. 
They can and do turn quickly to those sec- 
tions. They read them for previews of books, 
but they also see them as subject to chal- 
lenge. They now know that different review- 
ers stress different aspects and that any re- 
view is only a slanting light on the whole. 
They know that two reviews can touch such 
different facets that they do not even over- 
lap. They know that they may contradict 
each other. 

Best of all, some have enjoyed comparing 
the opinions of others with their own: “I 
must have understood the book better than 
I thought.”’ “‘He never mentioned what I 
thought made the book worth while.” 

Such comparison can be the best kind of 
self-instruction and can encourage original 
thinking. 

ELEANOR E. SANDT 


St. Mary’s Hatt 
NEW JERSEY 


PLASTIC COVERS FOR BOOKS 


Reading of worth-while books at the 
Steinmetz High School has been stimulated 
by the use of plastic covers, which make it 
possible to circulate a book in its original 
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dust jacket. It is amazing how books in 
jackets outcirculate all others. White Paw 
Goes North, with a leaping dog to attract at- 
tention, goes out every four or five days, 
while many better dog stories never leave 
the shelves. Huck Finn, returned to his 
bright jacket, has begun to live again. 

The plastic covers fit securely (forty-five 
sizes are available) and serve as a protection 
as well as an aid to attractiveness. Some 
changes in procedure are, of course, neces- 
sary. At Steinmetz the card pocket has been 
moved to the flyleaf and the date sheet 
pasted crosswise at the bottom of the same 
page. In this way the cover need not be dis- 
turbed when the book is being checked out. 

Recently available also are self-gluing la- 
bels by means of which the book number can 
be pasted on the outside, and the book 
shelved, as well as circulated, in the jacket. 

Very often the original jacket has been 
lost or destroyed. A Cincinnati librarian tells 
of experimenting successfully with home- 
made ones.! She used bright wallpaper and 
letters and pictures cut from magazines. 
Neatly covered with plastic, they looked 
very professional and did wonders for cir- 
culation. 

“Attractiveness encourages gift-givers, 
too,” says Mrs. Helen Walter, Steinmetz 
librarian. ““‘When our PTA, during recent 
Book Week, discovered the sensation caused 
by their hundred dollars’ worth of books-in- 


1 Alice Aurback, ‘“‘Before and After,’’ Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, April, 1952. 
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plastic-jackets, they decided with one ac- 
cord to repeat the project.” 

The covers, known as Plasti-Kleer Book 
Jacket Covers, may be had from Library 
Service, Division of Bro Dart Industries, 59 
East Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey, 
in assortments of 100, at about 73 cents 
each. 

GERTRUDE O’CONNOR 


STEINMETz HicH SCHOOL 
ILLINOIS 


AN OLD DEVICE—WITH 
VARIATIONS 


To interest pupils in poetry, give them 
Louis Untermeyer’s definition of poetry: 
“Poetry not only sings songs, but paints 
pictures, tells stories, describes characters, 
makes you laugh, and carries you to far- 
away places.” Have pupils make a booklet 
(illustrated, if they like) called “My An- 
thology of Poems,” ‘“My Favorite Poems,” 
or whatever they wish, using the definition 
alone on the second page. Suggest such 
categories as ‘Poems That Sing Songs,” 
‘Poems That Paint Pictures,” etc. The pro- 
cedure of reading or sampling many poems 
to find just the right ones is an excellent 
introduction to the study of poetry in the 
ninth grade. Many pupils keep these book- 
lets and add to them during high school and 
college days. 

Avis C. WALSH 


NeEwrTon (Mass.) Junior HicH ScHOOL 
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Current English Forum 
Conducted by the NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH! 


WHEN DOES A PARTICIPLE DANGLE? 


Misrelated constructions employing the 
present participle or gerund are generally 
considered undesirable by teachers of com- 
position, and especially by those who write 
textbooks. The alleged misrelation is of 
course the failure of the verbid to refer di- 
rectly to the element it modifies. The usual 
reason given for considering the construc- 
tion undesirable is that it awakens in the 
reader or listener a dissatisfaction, deriving 
from q feeling of imperfect form or from an 
absurdity faintly or broadly amusing. The 
examples given in the textbooks incline to 
the latter class. ‘‘Picking up the paper, the 
headlines glared at her.’ “Riding my bi- 
cycle, a dog chased me.’’’ Perrin cites Pro- 
fessor Kennedy’s gem: ‘‘Having swelled be- 
cause of the rains, the workman was unable 
to remove the timber.’ One of my students 
wrote, “Having eaten our lunch, the old 
Ford chugged up the hill.” These are “‘how]l- 
ers” and justly deserve censure for their 
absurdity. 

As an example of the dangling gerund 
Handbook for Writers cites “After putting a 
worm on my hook, the fish began to bite,” 
and then adds gratuitously, “Fish are not 
that [sic!] accommodating.”® The same text 


1 Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. Al- 
len, Adeline Bartlett, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Ma- 
lone, James B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, 
Russell Thomas, John N. Winburne, and Harlen M. 
Adams. 


2 Edgar W. Lacy and Ednah S. Thomas, Guide for 
Good Writing (Harrisburg: Stackpole & Heck, 1951), 
p. 134. 


3 Glenn Leggett, C. David Meade, and William 
Charvat, Handbook for Writers (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1951), p. 124. 


4 Porter Perrin, Writer’s Guide and Index to Eng- 
lish (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1950), p. 639. 


5 Leggett, Meade, and Charvat, op. cit., p. 125. 


on page 225 offers the verdict: “That. Vul- 
gate when used as an adverb.” Page 4 of the 
same guide further elaborates: ‘“‘Vulgate sug- 
gests the language habits of the unedu- 
cated, the dialogue in comic strips and realis- 
tic novels ... such speech [and writing] is 
characterized by violations of formal gram- 
mar and by a heavy dependence on slang.” 
Whether the authors of this Handbook were 
“uneducated” or were reflecting the spirit of 
comic strips and realistic novels the reader 
must determine for himself. 

Returning from this digression to dan- 
gling constructions, it is clear (and I here 
dangle consciously) that the textbook 
writers disapprove of them. “It is impor- 
tant, then, that the participle, like any mod- 
ifier, refer clearly to the element it modi- 
fies.” “Dangling participles should be 
avoided.’’? Even the linguistically generous 
Mr. Perrin says, “Dangling participles 
should be avoided simply because educated 
readers do not expect to find them.’ 

My contention is that educated readers 
do not expect to find dangling constructions 
because they neither look for them, nor are 
they conscious of them except when the con- 
structions are grotesquely absurd. Dozens of 
my friends who are educated readers have 
read, in some cases more than once, Harvey 
Allen’s Anthony Adverse. Not one has men- 
tioned or has apparently been conscious of 
such constructions as: ‘Searching along the 
dock, it had taken him some time to find one 
[a doctor]; or “Trying to sit up, the whole 
room had reeled.’’® On college or high school 


6 Lacy and Thomas, of. cit., p. 135. 

7 Leggett, Meade, and Charvat, op. cit., p. 125. 
8 Perrin, op. cit., p. 639. 

Hervey Allen, Anthony Adverse (New York: 


Farrar & Rinehart, 1933), pp. 168 and 657, respec- 
tively. 
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compositions these sentences would be “‘cor- 
rected”’; in popular American literature they 
pass unnoticed. A recent publication of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
whose proof sheets were read by at least a 
half-dozen practicing college teachers of 
English, contains this sentence: “By noting 
these differences carefully for a moment, 
each word acquires a distinct personality.’”° 

The dangling participle is by no means a 
lapse of a current careless age. Elsewhere I 
have developed the venerable history of this 
construction and concluded: ‘The text- 
books, therefore, must modify their rules 
considerably. They must point out that 
although the initial participle or gerund 
phrase is frequently followed by an ex- 
pressed subject, the subject can be and fre- 
quently is omitted when the meaning is not 
obscured.’”"" Although this conclusion was 
first written over twenty years earlier, the 
textbooks bearing dates of 1950 and 1951 
print the same prescriptions as those of two 
decades ago. 

It seems to me unfair to penalize the 
amateur writer for a type of construction 
which passes unnoticed by educated readers 


10W. S. Gray (ed.), Reading in an Age of Mass 
Communication (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1949), p. 60. 

" Robert C. Pooley, Teaching English Usage 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1946), pp. 
107-13. 
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in the writings of the professional. When a 
student writes, “Removing the turf from 
some of these Roman roads, they are almost 
as if they had been laid yesterday,” I shall 
issue no rebuke. I recall that Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who was held up to me in my 


‘youth as a model of composition, once 


wrote, ‘Thence, looking up, and however 
far, each fir stands against the sky no bigger 
than an eye lash.’’ 

The standard to apply to these construc- 
tions seems to me to be one of communica- 
tion rather than one of form. A “howler” 
calls attention to itself by its absurdity and 
is therefore for purposes of communication 
less than successful. It deserves reproof on 
the grounds of interference with the trans- 
mission of meaning. But when the construc- 
tion offers no bar to clarity of meaning and 
is free of absurdity, it should stand unchal- 
lenged even in a college exercise. Permitting 
such misrelated constructions to pass un- 
checked, no harm is done beyond the violation 
of a textbook rule. 

This opinion does not question the right 
of any teacher to hate the dangling construc- 
tion with all his heart. It does challenge. his 
arbitrary condemnation of the construction 
in the writing of others when the result is 
neither ambiguous nor absurd. 


RoBERT C. POOLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The future of our country will be largely determined by the ability of 


teachers to cultivate in American youth qualities of imagination and in- 
tellectual resourcefulness. . . . These qualities can be cultivated only in 
classrooms in which children are given an opportunity to develop their 
critical intellectual faculties by exercising them. The atmosphere must be 
one of free inquiry and open discussion appropriate to the level of develop- 
ment of the student... . 

Now of course teaching in which young people consider real problems 
often creates difficulties. ... These are the kinds of issues and problems 
which the children of today will be called upon to settle as the citizens of 
tomorrow, and school practices ought to prepare them to do so. .. . Our 
continued existence as a free people will be determined in large part by 
our ability to appreciate the fact that freedom in the classroom is directly 
related to freedom in the marketplace, the pulpit and the public forum. 


—Eart James McGratu, U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


DORA V. SMITH HAS MADE A TAPE 
recording of a brief address introducing The 
English Language Arts for use at meetings at 
which she is wanted but to which she cannot 
go. All of it is up to her usual high standard, 
and in passages she outdoes herself in simple 
clarity and persuasiveness. The transcript of 
the recording is printed as the lead article in 
the Scholastic Teacher for September 24. 


ELEVEN ARTS COLLEGES FROM 
Oberlin in Ohio to Bowdoin in Maine and 
one technical school (M.I.T.) have organ- 
ized a Committee on Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing to study the feasibility of 
shortening the present sixteen years of 
school and college to fifteen. This would par- 
tially compensate the two years most of the 
boys will spend in military service before 
finishing college. At present the committee is 
considering the possibility that high schools 
may give, at least to selected students, such 
general education as is now given in the first 
course in various subjects in college. Presi- 
dent Chalmers, of Kenyon College, is chair- 
man of the committee, and William H. Cor- 
nog, president of Central High School, Phil- 
adelphia, is director of the study. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE 
study in the humanities are offered high 
school teachers by the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation. The recipients, called John 
Hay Fellows, will attend Columbia or Yale 
University during the school year, with full 
salary, tuition, and transportation paid by 
the foundation. Each John Hay Fellow will 
follow a program of courses tailor-made to 
his own particular needs rather than a set 
pattern required for a degree. He will be 
granted a year’s leave by his employing 


school system and must agree to return fol- 
lowing his university work. 

An applicant must (1) be teaching at the 
senior high school level in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, New Hampshire, Utah, Vermont, 
or Wyoming; (2) have a minimum of five 
years of experience in this work, the last two 
of these in his present school system; 
(3) be between thirty and forty-five years of 
age; (4) hold at least a Bachelor’s degree; 
and (5) be nominated by his local superin- 
tendent or other official who is in a position 
to help plan a program of study and to 
utilize his new ability. 

The deadline for 1953-54 applications is 
December 15, 1952. Address the Division of 
Humanities, John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


CONVENTION EXPENSES MAY BE 
included in the “Deductions” section of 
teachers’ income-tax returns, according to a 
letter last May from the United States 
Treasury Department to the legal counsel of 
the Defense Commission of the National 
Education Association. If you attended the 
NCTE Boston meeting a few days ago, this 
information may reduce your tax percep- 
tibly. Next year’s meeting in Los Angeles 
may look more feasible, too. 


YOUR CHILD AND BOOKS IS THE 
title of a small booklet compiled by the 
Evansville, Indiana, Committee on English 
and issued by the Curriculum Commission 
of the city schools. A one-page introduction 
by the superintendent and a page of sugges- 
tions to parents are followed by lists of books 
students like to read, two grades to a page. 
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Since all twelve grades are covered, every 
parent of a child in the public school is sure 
to find an appropriate book for a birthday or 
Christmas present. Even a school so small as 
to have a single teacher of English can issue 
a similar list, mimeographed if funds are 
low. 


EDUCATIONAL RADIO IS GROWING 
up. On September 14 the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters began to 
broadcast over the educational stations of 
the country a series of programs called “The 
Jeffersonian Heritage.’ The importance of 
the series lies in that the association has 
been able to focus adequate talent on such a 
serious matter as the ideas in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The acting star is 
Claude Rains. Frank Papp produced and 
directed, Morton Wishengrad and Milton 
Geiger wrote the script, and Wladimir Selin- 
sky composed and conducted the music. The 
whole was based on the research and writing 
of Dumas Malone, professor of history at 
Columbia: University. 


POOR READERS ENTERING JUNIOR 
or senior high school should not automati- 
cally be sent into “general” or ‘“‘industrial’’ 
courses ‘on the ground that they are hand- 
minded, says George W. Bond. Many, may- 
be most,-of them could be taught to read 
well enough to succeed in academic subjects. 

In the September School Review he de- 
scribes a “Program for Improving Reading 
in the Secondary School’ successfully con- 
ducted for three years in Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia. Students are 
tested in Grade VII, and again in Grade X to 
catch newly developed difficulties. In addi- 
tion, any teacher or parent may request at 
any time that a student be tested. Those 
found deficient were enrolled in five-student 
groups meeting two hours a week for reme- 
dial work in reading. Each student remained 
as long as he needed to—on the average, 
about fourteen weeks. Much of the program 
is standard procedure and need not be de- 
scribed here. All students in these groups 
were taught study skills. Each group was 


composed of students of the same grade and 
so far as possible with the same difficulties. 
Instruction, especially in the study skills, 
used the students’ own texts, but practice 
was largely individualized. Few gadgets 
were used. The average gain was twenty- 
two months. Two students, of 103, made 
lower scores after practice than before, and 
one gained only one month. The rest gained 
from eight to forty-eight months. Bond 
thinks the groups could have been increased 
to ten without loss of efficiency, but only 
tiny rooms were available. 


“QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
the Teaching of Reading,” by Gertrude 
Whipple, supervisor of reading in Detroit, 
appears in the September NEA Journal. 
Three questions of most interest to high 
school teachers of English, and condensed 
versions of Dr. Whipple’s answers, follow: 

In what grade shall basic reading instruc- 
tion end? It should extend into college. 

What factors influence growth in compre- 
hension and interpretation? Intelligence, 
vocabulary, background, interest in the ma- 
terial, and desire to learn. 

Does it help to devote time in the content 
subjects to reading guidance? Yes! It im- 
proves both reading skill and mastery of the 
content studied. 


“WHAT HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Should Know about Individual Differences 
in Reading” is clearly set forth in the Octo- 
ber School Review by J. T. Hunt. He cites 
evidence that the range of reading ability in 
the eighth grade of the same school may be 
thirteen years. Such differences normally in- 
crease from first grade to the end of school- 
ing. These differences are due to mental age, 
total growth, the nature of reading (varia- 
tion with subjects and purposes), promo- 
tional policies, and teaching efficiency. Of 
these, he gives most credit to total growth, 
which aids reading and in turn is aided by 
reading. The implications of these facts are 
that teachers should accept the individual 
differences, try to know their students, or- 
ganize an appropriate reading program in 
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the high school, teach the new skills needed 
at this higher level, and enlist the ‘“‘content”’ 
teachers in the program. 


ADVICE ABOUT TESTS AND USE OF 
students’ scores is now to be obtained from 
a new Evaluation and Advisory Service of 
the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey. (The ETS was formed about 
three years ago by the amalgamation of the 
Cooperative Test Service of the American 
Council on Education, some of the work of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and other nonprofit agencies.) This division 
will answer inquiries, consult with represen- 
tatives of schools and colleges who come to 
ETS to discuss their testing problems, visit 
schools, colleges, and workshops to discuss 
similar problems, have charge of exhibits, 
and distribute informative publications. 
When a member of its staff is asked to visit 
an institution to assist in setting up, revis- 
ing, or interpreting the results of a testing 
program, a fee will normally be charged to 
cover his salary and expenses for the time 
spent; otherwise its service will be free. 

The new service is to be directed by Paul 
Diederich, formerly of the University of 
Chicago, and before that a member of the 
Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year Study of 
the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College. For particulars write to him at 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton. 


“COMICS AND TELEVISION—OPPOR- 
tunity or Threat,” by Paul Witty, appears 
in the October Today’s Health. From several 
recent surveys he has made, Witty reports 
that it is pretty evident that excessive 
comic-book reading and TV-viewing will 
tend to keep children on a plateau educa- 
tionally because of the relatively inferior 
language and repetition of comparatively 
few standard incidents and situations. The 
antidote to both TV and comics, he thinks, 
lies in the provision of a constructive pro- 
gram of guidance engineered through the 
co-operation of teachers and parents. He 
suggests that the different types of pro- 
grams looked at be discussed both in the 
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classroom and in the family; that the chil- 
dren’s varied needs be considered but the 
viewing time budgeted; that children’s and 
adolescent literature be discussed and re- 
lated to TV and comics; that reading be en- 
couraged (he warns against trying to make a 
clean jump between the comics and the 


_ classics) ; and that teachers and parents co- 


operate in the national movement to im- 
prove and develop superior TV offerings. In 
this connection he suggests they write for 
information and advice on educational 
broadcasting to Radio Division, United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.; for information on TV stations for 
noncommercial and educational purposes to 
the Joint Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; to get the radio-TV’s 
side of the argument to the National Associ- 
ation of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


A GOOD IDEA FOR YEARBOOK AD- 
vertisements appears in Education Sum- 
mary for October 5. One company had taken 
space on condition that it might use this to 
answer students’ questions. Why not find 
out what seniors—and others—want to 
know about business or about a specific 
company’s product, and then get the com- 
panies to buy space to answer these ques- 
tions? 


IN ENGLAND, THE NEWS OF THE 
World recently conducted a contest the re- 
sults of which produced interesting educa- 
tional implications. As a first prize for the 
best letter on “Why I’d like to meet Roy 
Rogers” its young TV comic-readers were 
offered an air trip to New York, a week there 
as a guest of Roy Rogers, and a ride down 
Broadway on Trigger. Within four days 
more than 75,000 letters had been received 
from all over Britain and Ireland. Inspec- 
tion of the letters revealed a number of in- 
teresting points. Many unlikely candidates 
were prodded into taking pen in hand by 
hero worship; the standard of handwriting 
was high; grammar and spelling mistakes 
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were not numerous; the use of slang and 
Americanese scarcely appeared at all; ec- 
static longing frequently produced a telling 
style quite different from that characteristic 
of set compositions. These results might well 
raise some speculations on incentives to lit- 
eracy, especially since British business and 
industry, like American, is continually set- 
ting up endemic wails about the illiterate 
products of the secondary schools. 


“MUST TEACHERS BE NEUTRAL?” 
by Lawrence E. Metcalf, is followed in Edu- 
cational Leadership for October by Stanley 
P. Wronski’s “Use of Slanted Materials in 
the Classroom.” Metcalf argues that if the 
teacher tries to conceal his convictions on is- 
sues disewssed in his classes the students 
will keep proposing opinions until they find 
one on which he does not “cast doubt”— 
that they will be trying to find his opinion 
rather than the truth. Metcalf thinks the 
teacher should be frank about his opinions 
but treat them to the same criticism as any- 
one else’s. Only if students trust the teacher 
will they be frank—and learn. Wronski feels 


About Literatu 


“THE LINGUISTIC ATLAS OF THE 
Upper Midwest of the United States”’ is ex- 
plained by Harold B. Allen, its director, in 
Orbis (Bulletin International de Documen- 
tation Linguistique), Tome I, No. 1 (1952). 
This is the latest unit to be undertaken in 
the Linguistic Atlas of the United States. 
The others are New England, Middle At- 
lantic, and South Atlantic, all under the di- 
rection of Dr. Hans Kurath; North Central, 
under the direction of A. H. Marckwardt. 
Allen is directing this one in the Upper Mid- 
west—Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, and Nebraska. Because the popula- 
tion is heterogeneous and in some cases 
newly settled, several adaptations in the 
procedures used in the other regions have 
been found necessary. The data show the 
two streams of immigration proceeding orig- 
inally from New York and the Middle At- 
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that students should be exposed to slanted 
materials, even extremely biased and vitriol- 
ic pronouncements. After graduation the 
citizen will need to deal with such materials, 
and therefore he (and she) should be learn- 
ing how now under guidance in method of 
evaluation. 

In theory these articles are entirely 
sound. Such practices are feasible where a 
sufficient maiority of the voters of the com- 
munity have been so trained or when the 
teacher is without dependents. Such teach- 
ing is noble, and slightly dangerous. 


DEFENSE BULLETIN, NO. 46, ISSUED 
in September by the Defense Commission of 
the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., is like a plum pudding— 
too full of good things for condensation. If 
you are interested in tax-savers’ attacks 
upon the schools or in the threats to aca- 
demic freedom, write to the secretary of the 
Defense Commission, Richard Barnes Ken- 
nan. This commission is one good reason 
teachers of all subjects and grades should 
belong to the NEA. 


re and Language 


lantic States. The Middle Atlantic stream, 
which has here swung north, seems to be 
spreading and likely to become dominant. 
Another demarcation is that between the 
French and Spanish influences—as in the 
choice of butte or mesa. 


NO TEACHER WILL WANT TO MISS 
“Such, Such Were the Joys,”’ by George 
Orwell, in the Partisan Review (September- 
October). This is the first publication of a 
manuscript found after Orwell’s death, a 
long chapter of autobiography in which he 
describes his schooling from the age of eight. 
Even more interesting than his vivid pic- 
tures of English school life are the insights 
he gives into the way a young boy’s mind 
works. There is great difficulty in knowing 
what a child really thinks and feels, and 
Orwell seems deliberately to have set him- 
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self the task of trying to recall and set down 
exactly how his mind worked during his 
formative years. For example, he remarks, 
people are too ready to forget a child’s 
physical shrinking from the adult because of 
the adult’s to him enormous size, that chil- 
dren are usually looking upward, and that 
few faces look their best when seen from be- 
low. And again, after describing some of his 
own adolescent unhappiness caused by his 
misinterpretation of statements made by his 
teachers with whom his line of communica- 
tion was chronically very tenuous, he con- 
cludes by posing a question we might well 
ask ourselves: Is it still normal for a school 
child to live for years amid irrational terrors 
and lunatic misunderstandings? 


“WHO READS AN AMERICAN BOOK?” 
Stanley T. Williams asks in the Virginia 
Quarterly Review for autumn. From experi- 
ence lecturing in many countries and teach- 
ing foreign students at Yale, he says that 
American literature is read in all quarters of 
the world. The English are not greatly inter- 
ested, still thinking of America as provincial. 
The Spanish like Cooper, Poe, and especially 
Irving. The Spanish Americans prefer Whit- 
man, Poe, and Longfellow and are receptive 
to older writers—who did not approve the 
Mexican War. They do not see what the sin 
in The Scarlet Letter was or what E. A. Rob- 
inson is troubled about. The French are the 
best appreciators of our better writers and 
study them to a considerable extent in the 
universities. 

What good does this wider diffusion of 
our literature do? It is useful in helping stu- 
dents, some of whom will later migrate to 
America, to understand American life. It is 
not primarily a craving for our kind of de- 
mocracy that leads foreign students to read 
our literature. Partly it is discovering that 
our authors have the same skills that delight 
them in their own, and some find especially 
in the pessimism of Melville and the ten- 
sions of Faulkner feelings akin to their own. 
The chief reason, however, is that in our 
widely varied books—for example, Faulk- 
ner, Emerson, and Willa Cather—they find 
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a depiction of American life and thought as a 
whole and that they like this whole. Whether 
all this may lead to better international rela- 
tions, Williams asks but does not predict. 


ALL OF SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY 
plays were performed in a Grand Repertoire 
at Antioch College August 26-31 and again 
September 2-4. The tea were reduced to 
eight by combining the three parts of Henry 
VI into one play. Each of the eight was 
earlier given alone for a week. The cast was 
partly professional and partly amateur. 
Continuous performance of each play was 
made possible by the use of an upper stage, 
an inner stage, stairs, and stair landings, 
with curtains sometimes used to hide the 
inner and upper areas. The actors say they 
‘no longer care to act Shakespeare behind a 
proscenium arch” which separates “them 
from intimate contact with the audience.” 
Arthur Lithgow is said by the Shakespeare 
Newsletter for September, which reports the 
festival, to have been the moving spirit. He 
thinks the simplification of stage and prop- 
erties resulted in an unforeseen directness of 
communication. 


“DR. IAGO AND HIS POTIONS” IS AN 
illuminating article by Robert B. Heilman in 
the autumn Virginia Quarterly Review. Heil- 
man points out that the physician metaphor 
runs through the play to a surprising extent. 
Cassio and Desdemona both try to prescribe 
for Othello during attacks of his illness, but 
Iago waves Cassio aside, and Othello him- 
self refuses Desdemona’s offer to bind his 
aching head with the kerchief that is then 
lost with such disastrous results. But Iago 
persistently uses medical terms. This makes 
his villainy all the more heinous, for the 
physician is supposed to be particularly 
trustworthy. .There are other shades of 
meaning which cannot be well stated in 
brief. 


THE QUESTION AS TO WHETHER OR 
not Shakespeare was a Catholic is re-exam- 
ined by William John Tudor in the October 
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Catholic World. He discusses the subject in 
relation to the evidence—some of it new— 
concerning Shakespeare’s family and rela- 
tives, internal evidence of the plays, and 
the manner in which Shakespeare used 
his sources. It all sums up to a good but 
not conclusive argument that he was. 


THE THEATRICAL SEASON OF 1951- 
52 was such a total catastrophe, according 
to George Jean Nathan, who usually edits 
the Theatre Book of the Year, that he is omit- 
ting the issue for this year. 


THE WRITINGS OF FRANZ KAFKA 
are perhaps better known than the charac- 
teristics of the writer himself. In the Meno- 
rah Journal (Vol. XL, No. 1) Johannes 
Urzidill, who knew Kafka in Prague be- 
tween 1912 and 1924, and with him belonged 
to the same literary circle as Franz Werfel, 
Karl Capek, and Max Brod, writes of some 
of his meetings with Kafka. Contrary to 
what one might expect, he says that Kafka 
was a true lover of nature, almost Thoreau- 
like, and that he liked to roam the country- 
side. In conversation he was clear and 
simple. ‘“‘His road to the most abstract,” 
says Urzidill, ‘“came from the most everyday 
like.” He also describes the life of a mutual 
friend of theirs, Karl Brand, which parallels 
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closely that of the hero in Kafka’s famous 
story “The Metamorphosis.” 


THE COMPLETE ISSUE OF WAKE 11 
is devoted to the literary achievements 
of Conrad Aiken, whose autobiography, 
Ushant, has just been published. It provides 
an excellent survey of the work of a writer 
who has made noteworthy contributions to 
American literature but who is not well 
known. 


PERSPECTIVES USA, A NEW AN- 
thology magazine of American arts and let- 
ters, has just appeared. It is to be published 
quarterly by Intercultural Publications, 
Inc., a nonprofit corporation established by 
the Ford Foundation, primarily for distribu- 
tion abroad in English-, French-, German-, 
and Italian-language editions. The contents 
will be partly new writing and partly re- ° 
prints. Each number will be edited by a dis- 
tinguished American critic and will be 192 
pages, eight of which will be full-color repro- 
ductions. The first issue includes “Recent 
American Novels,” by Albert Guérard; 
“Goethe and World Literature,” by Thorn- 
ton Wilder; an essay-review of the poetry of 
William Carlos Williams, by poet Randall 
Jarrell; and several essays on music, paint- 
ing, and politics. Single issues are $1.50; sub- 
scription rate $5.00. Address: Paragon Mail- 
ing Service, 1347 Adams Street, Brooklyn 1. 
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_ New Books 


Poetry, Fiction, and Drama 


THUDBURY: AN AMERICAN COMEDY. 
By CLypE Brion Davis. Lippincott. $3.75. 


Observe the subtitle. Otis Paul Thudbury 
was born into a family of wealth in 1880, at Tol- 
land, New York. His story is told by a boyhood 
friend (poor) who worked for him all his life. 
“He never had a moment of self doubt and could 
justify anything he wanted to do.” A wonderful 
portrait of a politician, an industrialist, and a 
newspaper owner. Time could be today or any 
other age—future? Popular, brilliant, powerful, 
forceful and influential, successful in everything 
but his immediate personal life. Good satire. 
Very real. 


LOVE IS A PIE. By Hutcutins. New 
Directions. $3.50. 


An extraordinary collection of short stories 
and “plays for reading.” A wide range and inter- 
esting. Readers of Mrs. Hutchins’ inimitable 
Diary of Love will find here the same fantasy and 
originality—but enough is enough. Striking 
drawing on jacket. 


THE BICYCLE RIDER IN BEVERLY 


HILLS. By Saroyay. Scribner’s. 


$3.00. 


Readers will be reminded of The Daring 
Young Man on the Flying Trapeze. Saroyan is 
forty-four now, and when his young son asked 
for a big bicycle, memories of his own youth 
came. From riding a bicycle, he says, he learned 
style, speed, grace, purpose, value, form, integri- 
ty, health, humor, music, breathing. A record of 
emotions; a song of life. Very interesting. 


IT’S DIFFERENT FOR A WOMAN. By 
Mary JANE Warp. Random House. $3.00. 


George and Sally Cutter have three grown 
children, a lot of relatives, a doctor, friends, and 
a church—all the usual ‘‘suburbia” settings. 
There is much conversation, and very clever and 


amusing it is too, but, like the people them-- 


selves, it does grow monotonous. 


THE BUILD-UP. By CaRLos WIL 
LIAMS. Random House. $3.50. 


The poet-physician tells a story of an immi- 
grant family. Joe Stecher (German-born)was a 
very successful man in his business. His wife, a 
clever woman, was socially ambitious and proud 
of her Scandinavian ancestry. They had two 
girls and a boy. But they had their sorrows and 
their troubles. A very human family story of 
people we all know. Convincing and very real. 
Unusual jacket. 


REVENGE FOR LOVE. By WynvuaM LEwIs. 
Regnery. $3.50. 


Percy Hardcaster, an English Communist 
agent, attempts an escape from a Spanish pris- 
on during the Spanish war. He is wounded, 
and later rescued by the British. The story 
opens with a conversation he has with his war- 
den. He returns to London. There Communist 
party workers and hangers-on take over the 
story, which is long, involved, and defiant. 
There is a love story too. 


REUNION ON THE WABASH. By STERLING 
Nortu. Doubleday. $3.50. 


In an old house in Indiana on the shores of 
the Wabash the Bigelows have assembled for a 
family reunion—an assorted group of strange 
and clashing personalities. A flood endangers the 
levee. A clever and interesting study of related 
people, with a wide range of interest in both 
theme and expression. Quite entertaining. 


EAST OF EDEN. By JouN STEINBECK. Viking. 
$4.50. 


This is not a Victorian novel. Cain lived east 
of Eden, and as children of Cain we are all ruied 
by both good and evil traits. This big story with 
many characters is in a sense a parable. Adam 
Trask is betrayed by his wife, who is mostly evil. 
The time is from the Civil War to World War IT. 
The scene moves from Connecticut to Georgia 
to California. The theme is the struggle between 
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good and evil in the individual and in society. 
There is a wide range both in incidents and in 
spirit. 


HEMLOCK AND AFTER. By ANGus WILSON. 
Viking. $3.00. 


The Wrong Set and Such Darling Dodos are 
collections of short stories which brought high 
praise to Mr Wilson. This is his first novel. 
Bernard.Sands, an English novelist, established 
a government-supported home for young writ- 
ers. There are many obnoxious characters (in- 
tellectuals of a sort); some are sincere and in- 
teresting in a way, other indulge in mockery, 
sarcasm, and hypocrisy and worse. There are 
many minor themes, and some confusion re- 
sults. A social commentary of some merit. It 
has style. 


THE SMALL MIRACLE. By Pavt GALLIco. 
Doubleday. $1.50. 


By the author of Snow Goose. Pepino was a 
ten-year-old Italian orphan boy, Violetta was a 
little donkey, and she and Pepino loved each 
other. When the little donkey sickened and 
seemed about to die, only’a miracle could save 
the boy’s darling pet. How Pepino brought the 
miracle about is a pleasant little story. Illus- 
trated. Has been filmed. Fifty-eight pages. 
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HAPPY RETURN. By ANGELA THIRKELL. 
Knopf. $3.50. 


Mr. Churchill has returned to office, and the 
spirits of the overtaxed Bartsetshire residents 
revive. There are many characters and much 
conversation at teas, dinners, parties. Readers 
of Mrs. Thirkell’s former novels will remember 
the Brandons and their friends and greet with 
pleasure new and old characters. Their social 
gatherings are fascinating. 


WITCHES THREE. By FLETCHER PRATT, 
Fritz LEIBer, and JAMEs BiIsu. Introduc- 
tion, ‘‘A Plea for Witches,” by JoHN CIARDI. 
Twayne. $3.95. 


Witchcraft, says Ciardi, was man’s first sci- 
ence, and it predates his first religion. Do you 
believe in witches—are they still with us? Read 
and believe or not with either or all of these 
three writers. The stories are good. 
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THE LOVERS. By KATHLEEN Winsor. Apple- 
ton. $3.50. 


One long and two short fantastic love stories. 
There are glamour, murder, mysticism (a wom- 
an who turns into a panther), sex perversion. 
More shocking than Forever Amber. 


MRS. REYNOLDS AND FIVE EARLIER 
NOVELETTES. By GERTRUDE STEIN. Yale 
University Press. $5.00. 


Volume II of the “Yale Edition of the Un- 
published Letters of Gertrude Stein.” Naturally 
the Stein touch in all. 


THE REFUGEE CENTAUR. By ANTONIOR- 
ROBLES. Translated by Epwarp and E.iza- 
BETH HUBERMAN. Twayne. $3.00. 


Jacket: ‘“‘A fairy tale for adults, this is the 
story of a centaur, of how he was born and spir- 
ited away from his native land, and how he re- 
turned and what befell him thereafter.” The 
story is many things—a satire, whimsey, a plea 
for individualism and freedom, a story of love 
tormented by hate. Originally written in Span- 
ish and published in Mexico. The author is a 
Spanish refugee. 


THE YEARS ARE EVEN. By Hosert SKIp- 
MORE. Random House. $3.50. 


The story of identical twin brothers and their 
haunting search for a single destiny. The author 
and his brother are identical twins. This is not 
an autobiography, but the author has experi- 
enced the emotional and psychological relation- 
ship between identical twins. In the story there 
are devotion and sympathy, but conflicts and 
resentments are fierce. Interesting and different. 


PRISONER OF GRACE. By Joyce CAREy. 
Harper. $3.50. 


A young English woman of lost virtue was 
disappointed to find after a marriage of con- 
venience that her husband was not a model The 
story is told in the true Joyce Carey manner. 


CHRISTMAS, Vol. XXII: 1952. Edited by 
H. E. Haucan. Augsburg. $1.25 (paper); 
$2.50 (cloth). 


An annual to which many readers look for- 
ward. Beautiful printing and illustrating. Art, 
poetry, stories, music, reflect the joy of the 
Christmas season. 
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THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 
OF 1952. Edited by MARTHA FoLey. Hough- 
ton. $4.00. 


Twenty-nine stories, from well-known and 
new writers. The editor rates the past year as 
unusually fruitful in number and quality of 
short stories. She lists ninety-three stories on the 
honor roli. There is very wide variety, although 
many are about children or childhood. Few war 
stories. A panoramic view of American writing. 
Biographical notes. 


TIME’S CORNER. By Nancy WItson Ross. 
Random House. $3.50. 


By the author of J, My Ancestor and The 
Left Hand Is the Dreamer. Louisa has had an un- 
fortunate love aflair and an illness. She enters an 
Anglican House of Retreat hoping to regain 
mental and physival poise. The sisters are kind 
to her, and the religious atmosphere is relaxing. 
Suddenly a dope-ridden teen-age girl is left at 
their mercy. Hastily a strange young doctor is 
called in. A dramatic situation develops. A com- 
plex emotional study of the tensions of modern 
life, of dope addicts, and of religious beliefs. 


CAPTAIN MAROONER. By Louts B. Da- 
VIDSON and EppIE DoHERTY. Crowell. $3.95. 


In his Introduction William McFee says re- 
cent crises in American shipping have focused 
public attention on the history of mutiny, the 
subject of this sea yarn. A tale of adventure, of 
whalers, of a cruel captain, of drama and love. 
Based upon truth: the “Globe” was a real ship, 
the crew young New Englanders. Time, early 
1800’s. Another popular cruel sea story. Mr. 
Davidson has for many years made a hobby of 
research in piracy and crimes at sea. 


GREAT LOVE STORIES. Edited by Joun J. 
MALONEY. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.95. 


Twenty-eight stories: William Faulkner, D. 
H. Lawrence, Chekhov, Maupassant, are repre- 
sentative. Maloney has chosen authors within 
our Western tradition, from the Middle Ages to 
the present. Each story expresses some specific 
view different from the others. Boccaccio finds 
that love can inspire nobility, but these are not 
sweet tender stories of young love. 


THE BEST SCIENCE-FICTION STORIES 
OF 1952. Edited by Everett F. BLeILer 
and T. S. Dixy. Fell. $2.95. 
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Fourth in the “Best Science-Fiction” series. 
Eighteen short stories. In the Introduction the 
editors speak of the advent in the fourteenth 
century of social literature, dealing with the solu- 
tion of social problems. Just as it prepared 
man’s thinking for social changes of the future, 
science fiction is preparing man’s thinking for the 
social problems he may encounter tomorrow. 
These eighteen stories deal with the interplane- 
tary age—real or imagined. Fascinating, enter- 
taining. Escape reading. 


WRITERS FOR TOMORROW. Edited by 
BAXTER HATHAWAY and JoHN A. SEs- 
sIons. $3.00. 


“A collection of fiction by writers of tomor- 
row for readers of today.” Second series: stories 
written during the last four years by young men 
and women at the Writers’ Workshop at Cor- 
nell University. They illustrate a change in 
competence and approach; they illustrate the 
themes which interest the young writer and stir 
his imagination. ‘‘As times change, so do people; 
there are lapses in our culture at large.” An ex- 
cellent foreword by editors. 


USHANT. By Conrap AIKEN. Duell. $4.50. 


Now in his sixty-third year, Aiken writes an 
“autobiographical narrative” in the third per- 
son. While there is family history, “the soul’s 
landscape”—personality, the psyche—are his 
real interests. Beautifully written, provocative, 
of great depth. Ushant is original not only in 
title. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Lovis 
MacNeEIce. Oxford University Press. 


A verse translation of both parts—for radio 
(B.B.C.). Cut to come within time limits and to 
be more readily followed by the listeners. 
Goethe planned to prune his poem and, Mac- 
Neice thinks, might have made many of these 
cuts. The rhymed verse is at times effective, at 
others halting. Some passages printed as free 
verse correspond to Shakespeare’s prose. Col- 
lege students would require a minimum of help 
in reading this version. 


GRAND TOUR AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Mary F. Linpstey. Philosophical Library. 
$4.75. 


Genteel poetry that could offend no one, it 
has a freshness of traditional style and a depth 
of thought to appeal to the most discriminating. 
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DENNIS THE MENACE. By HANK KETCH- 


AM. Holt. $1.00. 


Human, heart-warming, amusing cartoons 
(62 of them) that have appeared singly én news- 
papers throughout the country. 


Retssues 


SELECTED STORIES OF FRANZ KAFKA. 
Introduction by RAHv. Modern Li- 
brary. $1.25. 


Fifteen of Kafka’s best-known stories. 


28 SCIENCE FICTION STORIES. By H. G. 

WELLS. Dover. $3.95. 

Two novels—Men Like Gods and Star Begot- 
ten—are included. As a master of science-fiction 
writing, Wells is not surpassed by our science- 
fiction space-ship writers of today. A thousand 
pages. 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY. By James 
Jones. Scribner. $1.98. 


Unabridged. Hard-bound. Good paper. 


TRILBY. By GEoRGE pU MAuvRIER. ‘‘Every- 
man’s Library.”’ Dutton. $1.25. 


LIVE WITH LIGHTNING. By MitcHELi 
WItson. Bantam Giant. $0.35. 


THE GRAND PORTAGE. By WALTER 
O’MEara. Bantam Giant. $0.35. 


THE WITCH DIGGERS. By JeEssAMyN WEST. 
Bantam Giant. $0.35. 


SAM CLEMENS OF HANNIBAL. By 
Dixon WectTER. Houghton. $4.00. 


When Dixon Wecter was made editor of the 
Mark Twain estate, it was a happy choice. He 
had a zest for research. He has written a family 
portrait with special emphasis upon the boy- 
hood of Mark, who was born in the little town 
of Florida near Hannibal. The family soon 
moved to Hannibal. The father was a financial 
failure. Huck Finn lived across the street. This 
is a delightful picture of the river town familiar 
to many midwesterners. Weécter has followed 
family clues with happy results. Excellent. 


Nonfiction 
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THE DESERT OF LOVE. By FRangots 


Mauriac. Bantam. $0.25. 


Pamphlets 


THE WRITER’S POINT OF VIEW. By Som- 
ERSET MAUGHAM. Cambridge University 
Press (for the National Book League), 32 E. 
57th St., New York 22. Pp. 23. $0.75. 


This lecture, delivered to a popular audience 
in England, advocates ‘‘the admirable virtue of 
reading purely for pleasure without any ulterior 
motive.” The novelist should remember that 
“the purpose of art is to please.”’ Also he insists 
that no one should attempt to write profession- 
ally unless he has so strong an urge that he can- 
not help it. 


TRYGVIE LIE SPEAKS; RALPH BUNCHE 
SPEAKS; BROCK CHISHOLM SPEAKS; 
LORD ORR SPEAKS, Leonard S. Ken- 
worthy (Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10). 
Pp. 8 each. $0.05 each. Quantity prices. 


These 33’ X 6” booklets give one page to 
biography and seven to quotations. 


DAYS OF THY YOUTH. By HARRIET MILLER 
SHAFFERT. Box 665, North Miami, Florida. 
Pp. 22. $0.25. 


Bible references for a year’s daily devotional 
reading arranged in chronological order. The 
student of comparative religion or of literature 
may find the evolving conception of God impor- 
tant. References only—no text. 


THE MUSTANGS. By J. FRANK DoBIE. 
Little, Brown. $6.00. 


By the author of The Longhorns. A history of 
the wild horses of the western ranges, of the men 
who captured, rode, and annihilated them—for 
they are gone. The Indian too has his part in the 
story. When Columbus came, there were no 
horses here. The Spaniards brought them, and 
eventually wild horses in great droves were 
abundant in the Southwest and in California. 
The Arabian and Spanish forebears are traced, 
with tall tales and many legends. Jacket and° 
frontispiece beautifully colored. Black-and- 
white illustrations. 376 pages. 
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SATAN’S PARADISE. By AGNES MoRLEY 
CLEAVELAND. Houghton. $3.00. 


One hundred years of the Old West. Cimar- 
ron, meaning “wild,” “untamed,” was the 
name of the little New Mexico town where Fred 
Lambert was born and later became sheriff. 
Mrs. Cleaveland was also born there. In writing 
of the days of her pioneer parents and later of 
her own experiences and those of Lambert, she 
has told a story of Americana that makes good 
reading. Those were “law on the hip” days. The 
drawings are Lambert’s. 


OUR AMAZING BIRDS: THE LITTLE- 
KNOWN FACTS ABOUT THEIR PRI- 
VATE LIVES. By Rosert S. LEMON. 
Doubleday. $3.95. 


One hundred and two paintings in black and 
white. These pictures are exceptionally beauti- 
ful; the birds are shown in action and with back- 
grounds particularly suitable to each bird; many 
pictures are full or double page. A description of 
the bird and its habits accompanies each pic- 
ture. A gorgeous and stimulating book. About 
74” X 103’. 239 pages. 


ABC FOR BOOK COLLECTORS. By JouN 
CARTER. Knopf. $3.00. 


Valuable for collectors and all interested in 
rare books. Alphabetic dictionary of words and 
phrases used by collectors and booksellers. In- 
formative. 


THE BOOKS IN MY LIFE. By HENry MIL- 
LER. New Directions. $5.00. 


“The purpose of this book, which will run 
into several volumes, is to round out the story 
of my life. It deals with books as a vital experi- 
ence.” There are interesting autobiographical 
chapters. As a boy he read Henty and Rider 
Haggard. He discusses many authors, many 
books, many tastes and methods in reading. He 
lists the hundred books which have influenced 
him most. Robinson Crusoe, Peck’s Bad Boy, and 
Alice in Wonderland mingle with works of André 
Gide, Proust, Thomas Mann, Nietzsche, Plu- 
tarch, etc. 


HEAR ME, MY CHIEFS! By L. V. McCWuHor- 
TER. Edited by RutH Borpin. Caxton. 
$10.00. 


The great tribe of Nez Percé of our Far 
Northwest fought the last great Indian war in 
1877. L. V. McWhorter did not live to complete 
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this history, but he collected the material. The 
history is told from the Indians’ point of view 
and largely from Indian sources. McWhorter 
had great respect for the Indian religion, which 
had well-established ethical and moral codes. To 
the many readers who have come to believe that 
the Indian has been the victim of great injustice 
this book will be of interest. 640 pages. Maps 
and pictures. 


ETERNAL FRANCE. By Martin Hvrti- 
MANN. With an Appreciation by PAvuL 
VALERY. Studio-Crowell. $7.50. 216 pictures 
in photogravure. 


Represented are beautiful views of rivers, of 
mountains, vineyards, and thatched cottages. 
Chateaux, cathedrals, city streets, and interiors 
are all incomparable tributes to the genius of the 
French people and their love of the beautiful. 
Historical notes. Index. 244 pages about 9’ X 
12’. A gorgeous book. 


IMPRESSIONS OF LINCOLN AND THE 
CIVIL WAR. By the MARQUIS ADOLPHE DE 
CHAMBRUN. Translated by GENERAL ALDE- 
BERT DE CHAMBRUN. Random House. $2.75. 


The author’s father came to the United 
States in 1864 as an unofficial envoy from 
France and planned to have his family come as 
soon as possible. Every Sunday he wrote to his 
wife of the people he met and of the progress of 
the war. He was keenly sympathetic with the 
North. The letters are intimate glimpses and 
very interesting. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Benjamin P. 
Tuomas. Knopf. $5.75. 


The author is associate editor of the Abraham 
Lincoln Quarterly and editorial adviser to the 
Collected Works of Lincoln project. He spent 
one summer with the Robert Todd Lincoln 
Papers. Any biography of Lincoln written be- 
fore these source collections became available 
would now be obsolete—so Mr. Thomas rea- 
sons. He has written for students, laymen, and 
experts an accurate biography of the whole man 
and his family. Four maps, twenty-nine con- 
temporary photographs; appendix on other 
Lincoln books. 548 pages. 


THE AMAZING AMAZON. By 
Price. John Day. $4.00. 


WILLARD 


The author has made a very thorough ex- 
ploration of jungles and noted the appalling 
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savagery of natives. He is impressed by the 
wealth of the country and curious about its fu- 
ture. The mines are of amazing importance to 
the United States. Map and index. 


CALIFORNIA EMIGRANT LETTERS: 
THE FORTY-NINERS WRITE HOME. 
Edited by WALKER D. WyMAN. Bookman 
Associates. $3.00. 


Fortune hunters who took part in the 1849 
California Gold Rush wrote of their luck and 
their tribulations in letters to their families and 
friends. Many of these letters appear here. A 
fascinating social study. 


SAINTS FOR NOW. Edited by CLARE BOOTHE 
Luce. Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 


Clare Boothe Luce asked each of twenty of 
her friends to write of a saint of his own choos- 
ing. The writers are both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. The contributions range from St. 
Benedict by Whittaker Chambers to Francis of 
Assissi by Paul Gallico and St. Augustine by 
Rebecca West. Long. Line drawings. 


MIDCENTURY JOURNEY. By L. 
SHIRER. Farrar, Straus. $3.50. 


By the author of Berlin Diary. “If you will 
come along with me on this midcentury-journey 
you will feel proud and glad, I think, as I did, 
despite the tribulations which beset us all, to be 
living at this tumultuous time in so great an 
age.” This book is based upon Mr. Shirer’s jour- 
ney through western Europe and the United 
States. He constantly considered change and 
how it came about—1914-52. “‘We have en- 
dured an age of conflict. What can we do to bring 
about an age of peace?”’ Literary Guild October 
choice. 


WE CHOSE THE ISLANDS: A SIX-YEAR 
ADVENTURE IN THE GILBERTS. By 
Srr ARTHUR GRIMBLE. Morrow. $5.00. 


In 1914 the author with his bride left England 
for the Islands of the South Pacific. They loved 
their adventurous life. He writes with charm of 
the natives, the few English residents, and a 
French priest; humorously of pests. 


BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALAYAS. By 
WILLIAM O. Douctas. Doubleday. $5.00. 


Many readers will remember Strange Lands 
and Friendly People written by Justice Douglas. 


As an unofficial observer, he traveled the trails 
of Central Asia, often on foot,and mingled with 
all sorts of people. His descriptions of people, 
vegetation, and scenery are fascinating. Com- 
munism he believes is a real danger, as it crowds 
out tradition. America must win and win quick- 
ly, he believes—or the Soviet will. Very read- 
able. End maps. Illustrations in color and in 
black and white. 


LIGHT ON A DARK HORSE. By Roy Camp- 
BELL. Regnery. $4.00. 


Recognized as a leading English poet, the 
author has been soldier, traveler, bull-fighter, 
horse-trader, circus performer, literary critic, 
and radio entertainer. He proudly writes of his 
South African pioneer family and his adventur- 
ous boyhood. He is a man of many moods, and 
the tale of his life is good reading. The illustra- 
tions are his own drawings. 


THE GLITTER AND THE GOLD. By Con- 
SUELO VANDERBILT BALSAN. Harper. $4.00. 


The Vanderbilt heiress at eighteen married 
the Duke of Marlborough. A loveless marriage 
—millions for a title. She writes of her social ex- 
periences in England, a fascinating and glitter- 
ing story. Later she was divorced and married a 
Frenchman. Interesting, blazing with celebri- 
ties of her day. Thirty-two photographs. 


THE DAYS BEFORE. By KATHERINE ANNE 
Porter. Harcourt. $4.00. 


Miss Porter calls the collection of thirty- 
three pieces indicative of “the shape, direction, 
and connective tissue of a continuous, central 
interest and preoccupation of a lifetime.” 
Grouped as Critical, Personal, Particular, and 
Mexican. Critical contains studies of five women 
—Gertrude Stein, Willa Cather, Katherine 
Mansfield, Eudora Welty, Virginia Woolf— 
and several men. 


THE SHORT STORY IN AMERICA, 1900- 
1950. By Ray B. WEsT, JR. (“20th Century 
Literature in America.”) Regnery. Pp. 147. 
$3.00. 


Though admitting his fallibility, West cou- 
rageously sets forth definite interpretations and 
estimates. His chief distinctions are between the 
naturalists, such as Crane, Dreiser, Anderson, 
Caldwell, and Lardner, and such “‘traditional- 
ists” as Fitzgerald, Kay Boyle, K. A. Porter, 
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and R. P. Warren. The difference is less in their 

social outlook than in their self-discipline in art. 

Hemingway and Faulkner belong among the 

traditionalists but receive separate, extended 

treatment. The book is informed and stimulat- 
ing. 

AN AGE OF CRITICISM, 1900-1950. By 
VAN O’Connor. (‘20th Century 
Literature in America.”’) Regnery. Pp. 182. 
$3.00. 


This review of a half-century of criticism is 
organized by “movements,” but, since these 
often overlap or parallel each other in time and 
since some writers seem to have contributed to 
more than one movement, the chronological pic- 
ture is not entirely clear. The discussions of in- 
dividual critics will be the chief ideas remem- 
bered by most students from a first reading. 
O’Connor happily rechristens the New Criti- 
cism as “analytical criticism.” 


ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. By HERBERT 
READ. Pantheon. Pp. 216. $3.50. 


: A recently revised version of a book frequent- 
ly reprinted since publication in 1928. Subtle, in 
some things apparently contradictory, declaring 


some qualities can be perceived only through in- 
born intuition, it is addressed to the elect who 
have time and special sensibility. 


THE LETTERS OF HART CRANE. Edited 
by Brom WEBER. Hermitage House. Pp. 426. 
$5.00. 


Weber has printed all the letters he could 
find, without deletions except where some living 
person might be harmed by jhe remarks. Crane 
was almost without inhibitions, and these un- 
studied letters show very clearly the personality 
of the man. Whether careful study of them will 
throw much light on The Bridge and lesser works 
only time will tell. 


THE OPEN NIGHT. By Joun LEHMAN. Har- 
court. Pp. 128. $3.00. 


Ten readable essays and two lectures, on 
European writers who died during the lifetime 
of the author. Lehman is an important British 
publisher, editor, and broadcaster. His opinions 
do not seem derivative. Subjects: Yeats, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Rilke, James, Conrad, Proust, 
Joyce, Edward Thomas, Owen, Capetanakis, 
Alun Lewis, and Rupert Brooke. 


Professional 


FOLKLORE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Compiled by ELoIsE RAMSEY. 
American Folklore Society, Philadelphia. 
$4.50. 

A critical and descriptive bibliography for 
use in the elementary and junior and senior high 
schools. Part II contains sources for teachers. 


WRITING BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Edited by HELEN Ferris. Doubleday. Pp. 
320. $2.98. 

An anthology of authors’ contributions to the 
Junior Literary Guild’s monthly Young Wings, 
in many cases telling how the books selected by 
the Guild came to be written. Some of the more 
than one hundred contributors: Dr. Seuss, Phil 
Stong, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Carl Sandburg, 
Jeanette Eaton, Kate Seredy, Jim Kjelgard, 
John J. Floherty, Armstrong Perry. 


PIONEER’S PROGRESS: AN AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY. By Atvin Jounson. Viking. $5.00. 


The founder and first director of the famous 
New School for Social Research, an editor of the 


New Republic in its early (and best?) days, uni- 
versity professor of economics, tells the story of 
his action-filled life. Keen, fair-minded though 
with vigorous opinions, vivid in style without 
sensationalism, Johnson has produced an inter- 
esting, illuminating story. 


SWAN’S ANGLO-AMERICAN DICTION- 
ARY. Edited by GEorGE RyLey Scott. Li- 
brary Publishers. Pp. 1514. $10.00. 


A British dictionary in which such Ameri- 
canisms as the editor knew are included, but 
“strike” in baseball and “table” in parliamen- 
tary usage are typical missing items. The defini- 
tions are unusually concise, without much prac- 
tical loss. Pronunciations are not indicated. The 
entry words are all capitals. 


Pamphlets 


ROLE PLAYING THE PROBLEM STORY: 
AN APPROACH TO HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS IN THE CLASSROOM. By 
GEORGE and FANNIE R. SHAFTEL. National 
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Conference of Christians and Jews (381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16). Pp. 78. $0.25. 


A clear exposition with illustrative examples 
of role-playing the endings of unfinished stories 
read to pupils. The technique seems to be appli- 
cable to any problem of individual conduct. 


HELPING BROTHERS AND SISTERS TO 
GET ALONG and YOUR CHILDREN’S 
HEALTH. (‘Better Living Booklets.”’) Sci- 
ence Research Associates. Pp. 48 each. $0.25 
each. 


Simple handbooks for parents and teachers. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE EDUCATION 
TODAY. By R. S. Gricurist, W. R. Woop, 
H. S. Bonar, and R. R. FIELps. National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
(1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 


A reprint of four articres from the March is- 
ues of the association’s Bulletin: two on ‘‘What 
Is the Role of the Junior College?” by Gilchrist 
and Wood; two on “What Is the Place and 
Function of the Community College in Public 
Education?” by Bonar and Fields. Of interest to 
high school teachers because so many secondary 
schools are adding junior college years. 


TELEVISION IN EDUCATION. American 
Council on Education. Pp. 35. 


A brief report, prepared from the “Proceed- 
ings” to be published later, of the Education- 
al Programs Institute held in April, 1952, at 
Pennsylvania State College. The institute was 
conducted by a committee of the American 
Council on Education, supported by three foun- 
dations, and brought together practically all 
those best fitted to discuss possible action to use 
the television channels temporarily reserved for 
education by the Federal Communications 
Commission. Less than half of the pamphlet is 
given to stating the advantages of such stations; 
the remainder to “next steps” in establishing 
them. 


SYLLABUS IN ENGLISH 5RE. By SAMUEL 
Becxorr. Department of English (Joseph 
Mersand, chairman), Long Island City High 
School (Long Island City 1, N.Y.). 


An outline of work for first-semester elev- 
enth-graders who need remedial work in read- 
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ing. A remedial reader is used on Mondays, and 
the other days are devoted to activities of the 
usual kinds but adapted to the students’ abili- 
ties. 


UNESCO: WHAT IT IS, WHAT IT DOES, 
HOW IT WORKS. By Tutrp NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
Commission FOR UNESCO. The Commis- 
sion, Care of Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Pp. 8. Free. 

A very useful folder, available in class quan- 
tities. If students carry it home, no harm will be 
done. 


TEACHING ABOUT THE UNITED NA. 
TIONS IN THE SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
1950 AND 1951. By Unitep States Na- 
TIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO. Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 28. $0.10. 


College activities, sixteen pages; high school, 
three; elementary, four. Helpful to show to the 
superintendent of schools if he becomes jittery 
about your teaching in this area. 


THE 6 R’S. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education. Pp. 24. $0.10. 


An illustrated plea for more funds for schools. 
Excellent device to give to Johnny to take home 
to Dad. 


COLLEGE BOARD TESTS. By CouiEcE En- 
TRANCE EXAMINATION Boarp. Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. Pp. 68. 


How to take the tests, where, and when. 
Sample questions. 


THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION BOARD: 51ST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE DIRECTOR, 1951. Educational 
Testing Service. Pp. 80. $0.50. 


HOW TO TELL A FUNNY STORY. By Max- 
WELL DrokgE. Published by the author, Indi- 
anapolis. Pp. 16. 


A serious approach to the art which makes 
good sense. 
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Teaching Materials 
For Class Use 


BETTER ENGLISH, GRADE 7, AND BET- 
TER ENGLISH, GRADE 8. By Max J. 
HERZBERG, FLORENCE C. GuILp, and J.N. 
Hook. Ginn. $2.28 each. 


These texts offer more help to students and 
teachers of seventh- and eighth-grade English 
than any other books the reviewer has seen. The 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine chapters include 
every topic of importance to teen-agers; for 
Grade VII we find sections on listening, cour- 
tesy, use of the voice, setting the table, devel- 
opment of school spirit, making friends, under- 
standing words and sentences; for Grade VIII, 
chapters on thinking, discussing, parliamentary 
procedure, outlining, reading a newspaper, eval- 
uating motion pictures, radio and television 
programs, reading, studying, and writing. 

The authors seem to keep in mind the chil- 
dren for whom they have written the books. 
They have supplied much material for those 
students whose experience and/or imagination 
are limited and have suggested sources of much 
more. They have presented many facts and 
ideas in conversational form and have intro- 
duced considerable humor. In their threefold 
presentation of each topic they have repeated 
information in sufficiently different fashion to 
require perusal and thus to assure compre- 
hension. They have provided a variety of exer- 
cises in the textbooks, and for those who want 
more they have prepared Workbooks. 

The clear type, pleasing format, and excel- 
lent illustrations will all help students to enjoy 
using Better English. 

But despite some faulty expressions, such 
as “Does the paragraphing and arrange- 
ment...’’; “...the person who know the 
subject...”; “...Everything you look at 
is a noun...,’’ the wealth and arrangement 
of material will aid the teacher, old or new, in 
her endeavor to help students become better 
listeners, talkers, readers, and writers. 


ETHEL B. HIBBERT 


STODDART-FLEISHER JUNIOR HiGH ScHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRST PERFORMANCE: PLAYS FORTHE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AGE. Selected 
and edited by Nora MacAtvay and Vir- 
GINIA LEE Comer. Harcourt. Pp. 300. $3.50. 


A collection of five new plays by five authors 
experienced in children’s theater which will 
help to fill a long-felt, acute need for plays of 
imaginatior’ and substance within the acting 
capacities of students of junior high school age. 
These five plays differ greatly in spirit and 
theme. They vary also in difficulty to make 
allowances for the differences in maturity among 
students of the same age level. All have strong 
plots, with good narrative interest and sus- 
pense, which, however far removed from pres- 
ent time and space, still have a basic relevance 
to the students’ emerging awareness of their 
own life-problems. They may be staged very 
simply, yet they are provocative enough to ex- 
ercise the ingenuity of youthful producers. Full 
production notes are included. Adult or mixed 
age groups playing to young audiences will find 
them as useful as the classroom teacher. They 
may be performed without payment of royalty 
if given for nonpaying audiences. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Retold by Bar- 
BARA LEONIE PeEcarp. Illustrated by Kip- 
DELL-MonrROE. Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 272. $3.00. 


Intended for teen-agers, this story begins 
with Book IX and maintains the chronolog- 
ical order. Some liberties are taken with the 
story, notably the bowdlerizing of the Circe 
and Calypso episodes. The style is somewhat 
uneven, sometimes using technical nautical 
terms and awkwardly inverted sentences. There 
is at least one howling hyperurbanism. 


MAKING AND KEEPING FRIENDS. By 
C. MENNINGER. (“Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet.’’) Science Research Asso- 
ciates. Pp. 48. $0.40 


A psychiatrist counsels youth about all sorts 
of personal relations. 
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UNDERSTANDING POLITICS. By Rosert 
E. MErRIAM. Science Research Associates. 
Pp. 48. $0.40. 


POLITICS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
Rosert E. Merriam. (“Junior Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet.’’) Science Research Associ- 
ates. Pp. 48. $0.40. : 


Quite simple in language but as deep as 
junior high schools need to go. The author is 
a “reform” alderman in Chicago. 


GETTING ALONG WITH PARENTS. By 
KATHARINE WHITESIDE TayYLor. (“Junior 
Life Adjustment Booklet.”) Science Research 
Associates. Pp. 40. $0.40 


Audio-Visual 


FLASH READER. By Movtter, NEUSEN, 


and NEILSEN. 


One phase of our developmental reading 
program includes classes in reading improve- 
ment for average and above-average students. 
There seems to be a trend in some high schools 
to stress a mechanical approach with such 
groups and, except in remedial classes, to 
overlook the necessity of adjusting materials 
and methods to the individual needs of the 
pupils. In trying to combine the developmental 
with the mechanical aspects of reading instruc- 
tion, we have found such teaching aids as the 
Flash Reader extremely valuable in motivat- 
ing our gadget-minded teen-agers. 

The Flash Reader is excellent for supple- 
mentary practice with the flash-meter to help 
transfer the skill of reading phrases from the 
screen to the more natural method of reading 
from the printed page. The students enjoy 
working with the Flash Reader and use it for 
purposeful activity. They like it because it is 
portable and can be used at home and because 
it is economical and not easily broken. It ap- 
pealed so strongly to some students that they ex- 
pressed the desire to use it with other materials 
and pointed out that this could be done with 
an adjustable roller which would extend their 
practice from the drill book to interesting and 
easy materials at their level. 

The Flash Reader is an interesting and prom- 
ising teaching aid which can be used for im- 
proving reading instruction. Its greatest assets 
are its simplicity, flexibility, and economy, but, 


to be most effective, it must be used to supple- 
ment developmental conditions for learning. 


PHYLLIS BLAND 
EVANSTON TOWNSHIP H1GH SCHOOL 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. Cor- 
onet. Black-and-white rental: $2.00. Sale 
price $50.00. One reel, 11 minutes. 


The title of the film is too broad for the 
scope of the content. Very little parliamentary 
procedure is shown beyond that used in a civic 
meeting, a quick survey of the usual “order of 
business.” 

This film might well serve as a starting point 
for work in parliamentary law to obtain an 
orientation, to build an attitude. Though stu- 
dents learn by doing, there is instructional 
merit in the presentation of the continuity 
of a meeting, showing how one item of business 
smoothly and efficiently follows another. 

There is question as to whether the film 
moves slowly enough. Pupils in a speech class 
in the reviewer’s school who saw the film asked 
for more information on the handling of amend- 
ments to motions. Some pupils suggested that 
the labels of primary and secondary motions 
might have been more clearly applied to the 
exact wording of each amendment. Certainly 
the film should be followed by succession of 
other films on individual aspects—minutes, 
reports, motions, organizing a group, etc. 

Obviously the film is trying to appeal to all 
groups. Men and women of different ages ap- 
pear in the presentation, making the setup 
somewhat artificial. The speech students who 
have seen the film commented that there was 
too much smiling and too much talking to 
neighbors. 

In the reviewer’s school, teachers who have 
seen the film have not expressed unanimous 
approval. The majority agreed that (1) the 
presentation is clear; (2) the sound and the 
photography are good; (3) the film does invite 
discussion; (4) the film is authentic; (5) the 
film is in good sequence; (6) perhaps the film 
does provide learnings above and beyond what 
could be done by other means; (7) the film 
should not have tried to present the material 
in a ten-minute reel; and (8) the film should 
be purchased for use in speech classes (junior- 
senior level) and English III (emphasis on 
speech, sophomore level). 

CATHERINE M. ADLER 
Joutet (ILL.) TowNnsuip ScHooL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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LITERATURE APPRECIATION: HOW TO 
READ POETRY. STRANGE, Educa- 
tional collaborator. Coronet. Black-and- 
white, $50.00; color $100.00. 11 minutes. 


It is good to see a film that appeals to both 
the teacher and the student. The treatment 
encourages audience participation and calls 
forth a certain sympathetic response even from 
the poorer student. The film not only attempts 
to show but does show that understanding 
a writer, sharing his experiences, and learning 
certain poetic devices help to develop real en- 
joyment in reading poetry. Who could sit 
through this film without feeling the beauty 
of words and being moved to read more poetry 
“on his own’’? 

How To Read Poetry opens with a close-up 
of an unhappy lad who gazes with fixed indif- 
ference at his open book of poetry. The narrator 
speaks, “‘What do you do when you have an 
assignment to read poetry? Perhaps you think 
that’s no fun. Do you give up? Or do you strug- 
gle through—grimly?” Then the camera picks 
up another young boy who is apparently en- 
joying his lesson in poetry; smiling and eager, 
he reads with an obvious relish. 

The film proceeds to show what all readers 
can find in poetry. Against vivid and appealing 
nature backgrounds, the narrator quotes from 
such favorite authors as Thoreau with his 
Walden, Hayne and his “tall, somber, grim” 
pines, Wordsworth’s “I Wandered Lonely.” 
The film reveals that knowledge of a poet’s life 
helps in understanding and appreciating his 
work. It aptly acquaints the student with the 
need for, as well as the delight to be found in, 
an understanding of poetic devices, best illus- 
trated by Southey’s “‘Cataract of Ladore.” 

The film ends dramatically with lines from 
“High Flight,’’ a poem by a young fighter pilot 
who was killed when he was only nineteen. Here 
the student hears the sound of the plane, 
watches it as it flies—higher and higher—until 
he too for a moment feels that “high, untres- 
passed sanctity of space.” 

Mary MILLER 
DANVILLE {ILL.) Hicu ScHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


CONDUCTING A MEETING. Young America 
Films. Black-and-white. $45.00. 10 minutes. 


The film opens with a small group of adults 
meeting as a club. The meeting proceeds with 
alternating arguments and consequent lack of 
order followed by correction of parliamentary 
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faults. At intervals a narrator interrupts the 
confusion and reviews the correct procedure; 
the members of the club accept and act upon 
his advice. In the course of the error-and-cor- 
rection sequence, a motion is properly presented 
and discussed, the duties of a chairman are 
explained, the order of business is reviewed, 
and the details of an amendment to a motion 
are demonstrated. 

On the whole, the film is well done. Some 
students will prefer a club made up of young 
people, and others will wonder about the iden- 
tity of the narrator. Although the film is listed 
for junior high school pupils to adults, it is prob- 
able the greatest practical value will accrue to 
upperclassmen in senior high school, to college 
students, and to adults. The film should prove 
valuable with such audiences as an introduc- 
tion to a unit on parliamentary practice or for 
review of parliamentary procedures. The sound 
and photography are good but not outstanding; 
the explanations and review of parliamentary 
practices are excellent. A helpful ‘“Teacher’s 
Guide” accompanying the film is brief and 
practical. 

HAROLD HUSEBY 
LincoLN HicH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE 


HEDDA GABLER. Starring Eva LrEGat- 
LIENNE; narrated by MARGARET WEBSTER. 
Theatre Masterworks. 6 sides, 12-inch, 334 
Long-Playing. $10.75. 


One of Ibsen’s better plays has received 
expert care in production as well as in its tech- 
nical transfer to recording disks. The non- 
breakable vinylite is always practical for stu- 
dent-handling purposes and permits the wide 
range necessary to capture all the nuances of 
Miss LeGallienne’s and Miss Webster’s fine 
voices. 

Being more of ideas than of action, the play 
is happily adaptable to recordings. The ruthless 
Hedda is as devastating a portrayal today as 
seventy years ago at her creation. Although 
Theatre Masterworks might have chosen other 
plays more suitable to the problems of high 
school students, nevertheless they have given 
the English teacher an excellent tool for intro- 
ducing into the classroom a sample of drama 
at its best. 


A PICTORIAL MAP DEPICTING THE 
LITERARY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Edited by Henry J. 
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Fir ey. Illustrated by JEAN Boys. Denoyer- 
Geppert Co. (5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago). 64” $6.00—$41.50. 


Nearly one hundred illustrations, many of 
them satisfactory drawings of authors’ heads. 
Birthplaces are in many cases distinguished 
from working places, and neat placards appear 
in regions which are the backgrounds of several 
important works. The Oregon, Santa Fe, Mor- 
mon, and other trails are marked by distinctive 
red traces. The scale is 50 miles to one inch. 
Very few dates appear. 

The map is available on book paper, ledger 
paper, plastic-type paper, and with various 
mountings—at various prices. 


THE CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH; RIDING 
THE PONY EXPRESS; VOYAGES 
OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; AND 
LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. Enrich- 
ment Records, New York. 10-inch, 334 
rpm, pure vinylite. 


A group of ninth-graders, having just com- 
pleted American history, was especially inter- 
ested in these records, saying they made the 
events described so much more “‘real’’ to them. 
Though they found California Gold Rush and 
Riding the Pony Express entertaining, Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus and Landing of the Pil- 
grims were chosen as the more significant, be- 
cause the conversation was more easily under- 
stood, and more factual information was gained 
from these records. All teachers who have heard 
the records feel they are an important answer to 
the need of enrichment in the junior high school 
curriculum. Especially good for Grades VIII 
and IX. 

ALICE WOLFE BRECK 


GRANT JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
DENVER, COLORADO 


For Individual Reading 


CANDLE IN THE NIGHT. By E.izaBeru 
Howarp. Morrow Junior Books. $2.50. 


Tamsen Bradford, an _ eighteen-year-old 
New Yorker, joins her brother in Detroit at the 
outbreak of the War of 1812. Ina series of graph- 
ic incidents, Tamsen’s love affair with Dan 
Ramsey is pictured against the fighting in the 
Old Northwest. Well written, with a wealth of 
background, Candle in the Night gives to its 


characters the reality and romance that eighth- 
and ninth-grade girls will relish. Highly 
recommended. 
Martin 
Otney ScHooi 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ARMS OF OUR FIGHTING MEN; JETS OF 
THE WORLD; WINGS OF OUR AIR 
FORCE; AND WINGS OF OUR NAVY, 
By Major C. B. Cotsy. Coward-McCann. 
$1.00 each. 


This veteran of the Air Forces found these 
four picture books an eye-catching revelation of 
the latest technological developments in our 
armed forces. Attractively and expertly pre- 
pared, the pictures have explanatory captions in 
reading and interest ranges from the seventh to 
twelfth grades. Good for remedial reading pro- 
grams and school and classroom libraries. High- 
ly recommended. 

M.R. 


THE VALLEY OF SONG. By ELiIzaBETH 
Coward-McCann. $3.00. 


A beautifully written, rather precious fan- 
tasy set in England a century ago. The main 
character is a little girl who leads a number of 
adults into her secret and magic Valley of Song 
where everyone is again turned into a child. 
This is the type of book which many adults will 
recommend to children and adolescents but 
which will be read through by few in any of the 
age groups. 

D. L. Burton 
FLoripa STATE UNIVERSITY 


FIGHTING HALFBACK. By James R. RIcu- 
ARD. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $2.50. 


A run-of-the-mill football story about a half- 
back who is “framed” by his rival and dropped 
from college. After fighting in Korea, he makes 
a comeback at another school. There is surpris- 
ingly little football in the story, and the char- 
acters are fantastically unreal. The fast pace of 
the story will make some junior high boys en- 
thusiastic. 

D. L. B. 


THE CAPTIVE PRINCESS. By MAXINE 
SHorE. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 


A Celtic princess, with her entire family, is 
captured by the Romans. On the long journey 
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to Rome she falls in love with her Roman 
guard, who is a Christian. The Celts’ resistance 
to the Roman armies is exciting. Trials of the 
early Christians are felt but not made gruesome. 
Life, both in early Britain and in Rome, be- 
comes real. This excellent story, well written, 
should appeal strongly to ninth-grade and older 
readers. 

Myrtle BLANK 


JEFFERSON JuNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


PLOW THE DEW UNDER. By HELEN 
Ciark FERNALD. Longmans, Green. $3.00. 


The Palevskys come with many of their 
Crimean neighbors to grow their fine hard 
wheat on the plains of Kansas. The hardships, 
joys, and sorrows of these Mennonite families 
are sympathetically told. The constant change 
into more liberal ways of life is effected by the 
younger generation. Ilya Palevsky and his 
sweetheart, Irina, were part of this change. 
This is an interesting book for ninth- or tenth- 
grade readers. 

Joun DINGMAN 


CENTENNIAL JuNIoR HicH ScHOOL 
Decatur, ILLINOIS 


EAGLE MAN. By Myrt Le JEANNE BROLEY. 
Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.50. 


Mrs. Broley tells of her husband’s activities 
in the study and banding of the bald eagle. Her 
book tells interestingly and informatively of the 
habits of the eagle throughout his whole life- 
span. Photographs make the book of greater in- 
terest to young readers. Mrs. Broley in her in- 
formal writing is able to create a friendly feeling 
in her readers for the bald eagle as well as a 
respectable personality for the noble bird. Jun- 
ior high students are interested in this book. 


me J.D. 


HIGH WATER AT CATFISH BEND. By 
Ben Lucien BurMAN. Messner. $2.75. 


This amusing yet thoughtful modern fable 
as told by ‘“‘Doc,’”’ a wise old raccoon, relates 
how such diverse animals as a raccoon, rabbit, 
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fox, frog, and black snake learned, despite their 
mutual distrusts, to live together peacefully and 
co-operatively while they were marooned during 
a Mississippi flood and later journeyed by 
shantyboat to New Orleans to arouse people to 
their civic responsibilities. “They [the people] 
think they do everything,” but the animals do 
not mind. 

Grace D. Huey 


THOMAS JEFFERSON HiGH SCHOOL © 
San ANTONIO, TEXAS 


THE REWARD OF FAITH. By E.izaBEtTH 
Goupe. Coward-McCann. $2.75. 


These eight delightful stories are Christmas 
legends with the exception of the story of the 
Russian mother who found her faith confirmed 
during the sufferings of war. Whether the setting 
be Bethlehem on the night of the birth of the 
Christ-child or the Christmas season in Italy, 
England, or the French Alps, in every story the 
despairing soul finds peace and reassurance 
through religious faith. “The Legend of the 
First Christmas Tree” might become a favorite. 


G. D. H. 


PLANET EARTH. By Rose WYteErR. Schu- 
man. $2.50. ; 


Fascinating scientific data not studied in 
science are presented in language understand- 
able to readers. Packed with enlightening infor- 
mation such as what holds the earth in its orbit, 
causes of wind and weather, the possibility of 
“farming” the sea, the book should stir the 
imagination of junior and senior high school 
readers and fill them with awe at the majestic 
immensity of the universe and the vast possi- 
bilities still ahead on the earth. 

M.B. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD’S “older 
boys”’ (twelve to sixteen) selection for De- 
cember is RUSTLERS ON THE HIGH 
RANGE, by MontcoMery M. ATWATER 
(Random House, $2.50); its “older girls” 
(twelve to sixteen) selection is LASSO 
YOUR HEART, by Betty CAVANNA 
(Westminster Press, $2.50). 
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Topical Index 


Note.—Titles of articles or of verse followed by (R) are in the Round Table. 


AvuDIO-VISUAL 


Effect of Radio, Television, and Motion Pictures on 
the Development of Maturity, The, Sarah I. 
Roody, 245 

Let the Record Speak, Irving J. Goldberg, 147 

Recent Magazine Articles on Audio-Visual Aids in 
Secondary-School English, Cleveland A. Thomas, 
313 

Seeing Things (R), John T. Muri, 207 

Students Look and Listen (R), Leslie Spence, 264 

Teaching English with the Opaque Projector (R), 
Irwin A. Eckhauser, 268 

Television and Its Effects on Other Related Inter- 
ests of High School Pupils (R), Galen S. Besco, 
151 

Visual Aid versus Red Pencil (R), Sister Mary 
Hugh, 266 

What Can Be Done about Movies, Radio, Televi- 
sion? William D. Boutwell, 131 


CITIZENSHIP 


“And This Our Life,’’ Paul Farmer, 57 

Citizenship Education in the English Program, 
David D. Hume, 33 

Efficient Classroom Democracy, Elizabeth Gordon, 
Jay E. Greene, Emma Mae Leonhard, Helen 
Rand Miller, and Eugene Oliver, 86 

Few Seeds for World Citizenship, A, Lucille Ma- 
Whinney, 197 


Composition, TEACHING OF 


Composition for Seniors, Ray H. Lawson, 82 

Compositions on Trial, Rosemary Gelshenen (R), 
431 

Correlation of the Work on the School Paper and 
Grammar (R), Nina Hardy, 429 

Developing Competence in Writing, Marian Zol- 
linger, 411 

How Valid Are Objective English Tests? (R), Wesley 
Vordenberg, 428 

It’s No Fun To Write, Max J. Herzberg, 127 

Practical Helps on Teaching Written Composition, 
George S. Wykoff, 310 

Teaching Pupils To Write via the Paragraph, Bar- 
bara L. Camp, 258 

Try This One On for Size (R), Genevieve Miller, 98 


1. Content 


Birth of an Idea, The, John H. Bens, 415 

English and Social Studies with Oomph! (R), John 
C. Pollock, 371 

High School Paper into Community Paper (R), 
Arthur Watermolen, 552 

Living English, Georgia E. Clifton, 194 

Magic Words, James ©. Britain, 491 
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Motion-Picture Appreciation and School Composi- 
tion, C. Duncan Yetman, 488 

Project Teaching Develops Language Arts, Agnes 
C. Armstrong, 544 

We, the Pupils... (R), Grayce A. Foley, 152 


2. Creative Writing 


Experience in Creative Writing, An (R), Josie G. 
Smith, 372 

Let Them Write What They Know (R), Elizabeth 
Rose, 495 

Short Story, The: A Unit in Creative Writing, 
Joseph Schmidt, 536 


3. Language 


Baby Blunders (R), Norman Schachter, 320 

Case against Slang, The, Milton Millhauser, 306 
Diagraming: A Sterile Skill, Anthony L. Tovatt, 91 
Different View, A (R), Rudolph Flesch, 497 
Discard Diagraming? (R), Zelma Becker, 319 

End of the Trail, The, Luella B. Cook, 540 

Ideas on Teaching Spelling, Hardy R. Finch, 298 
Not the Sauce, Herman O. Makey, 254 

Participles at Work (R), Sarah I. Roody, 94 
Spelling Makes Friends, Herbert V. Ogden, 468 


CuRRICULUM 


New Bottles for New Wine, Lou LaBrant, 341 

Varied Views of The English Language Arts, William 
M. Bedell, Lois Anne Dilley, Joseph Gallant, 
Eula Phares Mohle, H. C. Newton, and E. Louise 
Noyes, 363 


HuMAN RELATIONS 


Class Club, The, Edith L. Hussey, 357 
Literature Unit in Human Relations, A, James 
Gulick, 348 
LISTENING 


Listening—How? (R), Walter F. Stromer, 318 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


Achievement of Ernest Hemingway, The, Leo 
Gurko, 291 

Contemporary Science-Fiction, August Derleth, 1 

Eudora Welty, Granville Hicks, 461 

Fiction and Social Criticism, Granville Hicks, 173 

H. L. Davis: Writer in the West. Dayton Kohler, 
519 

How Do I Love Thee? Margaret A. Edwards, 335 

How To Read Fiction, Howard Pease, 186 

Michener of the South Pacific, Walter Havighurst, 
397 

Movies Don’t Move, The, Ken Macrorie, 474 

Par Lagerkvist: Nobel Laureate, Adolph B. Benson, 
231 
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TOPICAL INDEX 


Rumer Godden, Public Symbolist, William York 
Tindall, 115 

West of Walter VanTilburg Clark, The, Frederic I. 
Carpenter, 64 


LITERATURE, TEACHING OF 


Children’s Interests and a Free-reading Program, 
Jerome Smiley, 479 

Comic Books—a Challenge, Herman O. Makey, 547 

Guidance in Recreational Reading, Lloyd W. Babb, 
201 

Intensive Reading, William S. Parquette, 78 

Librarian Guides Reading, The (R), Frieda M. 
Heller, 262 

Outside Reading (R), John H. Burrowes, 205 

Plastic Covers for Books (R), Gertrude O’Connor, 
556 

Reviewing the Reviews (R), Eleanor E. Sandt, 554 

They Can Take It, Virginia Shaffer, 526 

They Will Read Poetry, Cleveland A. Thomas, 530 


1. Procedures 


Adventure in Sensibility, Rosemary S. ictena 31 

Dramatize the Poets (R), Joseph R. Casey, 373 ~ 

Let’s Quote ‘“‘The Raven’’—Evermore (R), Anne E. 
Hackett, 264 

Literary Programs, Nora Geeslin Bartine, 420 

Macbeth Lives Again (R), Mary N. Gallman, 370 

More Fun with Silas Marner (R), Lucy Ann Mc- 
Kenzie, 41 

No More Hurly-Burly (R), Elizabeth McDaniels 
Arnold, 37 

Old Device with Variations, An (R), Avis C. Walsh, 
556 

Panel Discussion in the Short-Story Class (R), 
Irving Halperin, 97 

Play-reading with Dynamic Meaning, Joseph C. 
Gainsburg, 403 

Poetry Superlatives (R), Ann Martin Holmes, 38 

Teaching a Novel, Marion C. Sheridan, 8 


2. Selections 


Classics in the Early High School Years (R), Sali- 
belle Royster, 206 

College Students Evaluate High School Readings, 
Martha Wagner, 251 

Discussions of Literature, The, George Robert Carl- 
sen, 179 

Should The Merchant of Venice Offend Jewish Stu- 
dents? (R), Alan Shapiro, 432 

What Literature Should We Read? Isabel Roome 
Mann, 484 


PuBLIC RELATIONS 
Publicizing Our Aims, Robert C. Pooley, 121 
READING 
Approach to Speed Reading, An, Joe W. Andrews, 
352 
Comic Books? (R), David Zamchick, 95 


Flashreader in the Reading Laboratory, The (R), 
Alan Snyder, 269 
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Word Analysis in the High School Program, Con- 
stance M. McCullough, 15 


SPEECH ARTS 


Class Club, The, Edith L. Hussey, 357 

Creative Drama Club, A, Regina Esther Pomeranz, 
303 

Developing Oral Communication Skills, Catherine 
M. Adler, 24 

Implications of Group Dynamics for English, John J. 
De Boer, 239 
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